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CHAPTER | 
PROPAGANDA IN THE MAKING 


PROPAGANDA is a word with associations. At the time 
of the Reformation the spiritual and ecclesiastic unity of 
Europe was shattered, and the medizval Roman Church 
lost its hold on the Northern countries. During the 
course of the devastating struggle which followed be- 
tween the forces of Protestantism and those of the 
counter-Reformation, the Roman Catholic Church 
found itself faced with the problem of maintaining and 
strengthening its hold in non-Catholic countries. A 
Commission of Cardinals was set up by Gregory XIII. 
(1572-85), charged with spreading Catholicism and 
regulating ecclesiastical affairs in heretic, schismatic, or 
heathen lands ; and the President of this Commission. 
the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, soon became known 
as the “Red Pope.” A generation later, when the 
Thirty Years’ War had broken out, Gregory XV. in 
1622 made the Commission permanent, as a sacred 
congregation de propaganda fide, charged with the man- 
agement of foreign missions and finanted by a “ ring- 
tax” assessed upon each newly appointed Cardinal ; 
and finally a little later this charge became crystallized 
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in the College of Propaganda, set up to educate young 
priests who were to undertake such missions. 

This first propagandist institute was therefore simply 
a body charged with improving the spread of a group 
of religious dogmas—not an innovation in itself, but an 
event noteworthy because of the time and circumstances 
in which it took place. The word Propaganda soon 
came to be applied to any organization set up for the 
purpose of spreading a doctrine ; then it was applied to 
the doctrine itself which was being spread ; and lastly 
to the methods employed in undertaking the spreading. 
It was associated from the start with religion ; that is, 
with doctrines which are essentially based on faith rather 
than on human reason ; and more particularly with one 
form of religion—the Roman Catholic, against whose 
methods of making converts or retaining devotees the 
major part of Europe had sharply reacted. And so the 
word Propaganda came to have sinister associations 
among the nations of Northern Europe that broke away 
from Rome; while among the Latin nations which 
remained on the whole faithful to Rome, it had no such 
associations, nor has it to this day. It is more invidious 
to describe an institution or individual as propagandist 
in Great Britain than it is in Italy. 

From the seventeenth century to the twentieth we 
hear comparatively little about propaganda. The term 
had but a limited use, and, though ill-flavoured, was 
unfamiliar. During the Puritan Rebellion propaganda 
by pamphlet and newsletter became a regular accessory 
to military action ; Cromwell’s army being concerned 
nearly as much ‘with the spread of religious and political 
doctrines as with victory in the field. Again, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, both the American War of 
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Independence and the wars of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon were wars of ideas, in which the spread or 
checking of revolution were issues as much as the con- 
quest of territory. Thus the Girondists distributed 
broadsides among the troops of the enemy offering them 
rewards for desertion. “Groups of French soldiers,” 
writes Vagts in his History of Militarism, “ sometimes 
appeared unarmed at the outposts of the enemy, and 
announced that they were friends... . They left 
behind them large packages of leaflets in which the 
harmony of French and Prussian interests was pointed 
out, and liberty and equality hymned in language which 
the soldier could understand.”’ At this time the French, 
inspired by revolutionary zeal, were far superior to the 
Allies in the art of propaganda, which was regarded by 
them as something newfangled and rather dishonourable. 

From the end of the Napoleonic Wars down to the 
outbreak of the European War in 1914 there were no 
wars of revolution, and, therefore, few occasions where 
intense propaganda, on a national scale, was called for. 
Historically, therefore, propaganda became associated 
with periods of stress and turmoil, in which violent 
controversy over doctrine accompanied the use of force. 
It hardly seemed applicable to the normal methods of 
peaceful persuasion which are used when society is stable 
and secure. For it is of the essence of propaganda that 
it should influence persons to do or to think things which 
they would not do or think if left to themselves. The 
propagandist does not, like the scientist, or even like the 
publicist, content himself with searching for, or enunciat- 
ing, facts, and leaving them to speak. for themselves, 
not caring very much whether they are accepted or 
not. On the contrary, his work stands or falls by 
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the question of acceptation. It is not whether the 
matter to be propagated is the truth that is of funda- 
mental importance ; but whether those whom it is 
desired to influence are brought to believe in it and act 
upon it. Propaganda is judged by the skill of its method 
and the quantity and permanence of its results, not by 
any inherent excellence of what is propagated. In an 
ideal world no propaganda would be necessary, because 
the individual would be able to recognize what was true 
and what was to his own interest. In the modern world 
—and especially in the pathological states of society 
during wars, revolutions, and physical and economic 
disasters—propaganda seems necessary in order to make 
people act before they think ; or rather before they have 
had time to complete their thought process. In the ideal 
society men would be equal, independent, and self- 
reliant ; but in the societies that we know they require 
varying degrees of control and government, ranging from 
the manipulations necessary under a democracy to the 
decrees issued under an autocracy. Propaganda is 
required both in democracies and in autocracies ; but 
in different ways and degrees. It is needed least by 
peoples that are individualist, trained to think for them- 
selves, and reasonably prosperous. So that we may say 
confidently that the more propaganda is used in a country, 
the less does it approach to this ideal state. 

Actually, even in highly civilized countries, the in- 
dividual citizen is poorly equipped to form judgments 
and take action based on reason and experience in regard 
to public affairs. Most of his knowledge comes to him 
second-hand. “At first hand,” says Finer in his Theory 
and Practice of Modern Government, “ there are his family 


relationships, and the tangled skein of experience spun 
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therefrom. He learns something, sometimes very much, 
of human character and its varied manifestations. He 
gets to know something of the medical profession, and 
of religion and the Churches. He has some experience 
of the army or the navy, in some countries by family 
hearsay, in others, where there is conscription, from 
actual service. Most people come into contact with the 
police at one time or another, if only by a thread of 
silver. The local mayor or prefect, or Member of 
Parliament, occasionally reveals to them that they are 
governed, or that they are possessed of sovereign power, 
causes them to swear at public extravagance, or be 
inspired and amused by official regalia. The post office 
is known from childhood. The tax and rating depart- 
ments become stern realities. As jurymen some have 
even assisted in the administration of justice. Thousands 
find places on local government councils. At home there 
is the eternal talk of prices and wages ; at work that of 
wages and prices. There is the school, with its routine 
of compulsions, its ambitions and opportunities. Trans- 
port is a daily preoccupation ; the theatre, the cinema, 
and sport offer an occasional excursion into the realm 
of experience in which the citizen plays neither a wholly 
active nor a quite passive part.” This equipment of 
first-hand knowledge may be enough to enable the 
majority to earn their livelihood; but it has to be 
supplemented by second-hand information and ready- 
made opinions in order to enable them to choose their 
governments, decide great issues by public policy, spend 
their incomes wisely, and make the most of the gifts of 
science and culture. 

Propaganda therefore exists because, and in so far as, 
individual minds are infirm or badly trained. It offers 
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a short cut to action, inasmuch as it spares the individual 
the need of going through a long process of ratiocination. 
It may be biologically advantageous to the community, 
and therefore to the individual who lives in the com- 
munity, that this short cut should be taken; for there are 
times when an ounce of action is worth a pound of 
thought. To act first and think afterwards is necessary 
in a crisis. If individuals have been trained to think out 
all their actions in advance, they may prove too slow 
in responding to the demands of a crisis. Propaganda is 
therefore essentially an instrument of authority, which it 
becomes the responsibility of government or powerful 
societies to utilize when in their judgment the com- 
munity isin danger. Propaganda implies the influencing 
of individuals without regard to their reasoning faculties. 
It is therefore an irrational process, but for that very 
reason does not abandon all appearance of rationality. 
Man is a reasoning animal under civilized conditions, 
and in all normal circumstances he has become accus- 
tomed to exercise his reasoning powers. To wean him 
from this habit, propaganda usually assumes some 
appearance of being reasonable. Of course, individuals 
can be made to obey authority, to do what they are told, 
by force. But propaganda implies essentially the use of 
persuasion rather than force. It achieves its object best 
and most smoothly if it makes the individual think that 
he is being persuaded by an appeal to his normal 
reasoning habits. For thus he both retains his self-respect 
as a reasoning animal, and is brought to act quicker than 
his unaided reasoning power would make him act if he 
were left to himself. Wherever possible, therefore, 
propaganda assumes the guise of reasoning, with the 
virtues which distinguish the use of reason—truthful- 
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ness, impartiality, disinterestedness, logic. The good 
propagandist is he who can most skilfully assume the 
protective colouring of the truth-seeker, the scientist, 
the educator. 

Another good reason for this protective colouring is 
the “resistance” to propaganda which the individual 
is apt instinctively to offer, when he becomes aware 
of being subjected to its influence in too obvious a form. 
For it is bad psychology to let a man think he is being 
persuaded, if you can induce him to think that he is 
persuading himself. The conditions of modern society 
tend to produce a large number of misfits, or persons 
with a sense of their own inferiority or inadequacy, in 
face of the circumstances or problems which they have 
to meet. Once let the unskilful propagandist rouse in his 
subjects a feeling that they are being regarded as inferior, 
and their minds begin at once to react against his aims 
and methods. Conversely, however, the individual with 
an “inferiority complex’’ may himself become the 
most ardent and determined of propagandists, finding 
in the work of persuading others some compensation for 
the poverty and inadequacy of his own personality. For 
propaganda derives its force not merely from the herd- 
instinct in man, but also from his individualism. The 
sa who cries in the wilderness, who is not without 

onour save in his own country, is as much a propagandist 
as the demagogue who is carried along by the mob which 
he has stirred up. 

The same instinct which makes the individual react 
against too obvious propaganda makes him apathetic or 
slightly hostile towards education. For the boa 
line between education and propaganda is extremely hard 
to draw. From one point of view the education of 
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children is—at least in its traditional forms—nothing 
more than their subjection to a process of continuous and 
organized propaganda by adults. In this case the 
propagandist is the teacher, agent of a society which 
has, out of experience and tradition, formulated a set 
of beliefs and rules, and an apparatus of knowledge and 
thinking, which it seeks to impose upon each of its 
members. The child does not think out his own 
opinions or acquire his own knowledge. He is 
equipped by his teacher with the capacity and habit of 

inking, and pari passu provided with a ready-made 
collection of materials for thought. In after life his 
own thinking may undo or alter the doctrines he 
imbibed in childhood; but more likely he will 
have assimilated them so closely as to go on using them 
as a basis for his thinking throughout his adult life. How- 
ever, in practice we distinguish “education” from 
“ propaganda.” The sinister connotation attaching to 
the latter is more or less absent from the former. This 
is because the child-mind is considered in any case in- 
capable of developing without guidance ; left to itself 
it would fall a prey to any kind of propaganda, however 
shallow, unscrupulous, or interested. But the teacher, 
as a member of a recognized profession, is a servant of 
the community as a whole ; his propaganda represents 
the composite wisdom of the society which employs him, 
and his power must therefore be used responsibly. The 
same applies to the minister of an established church. 
But though the teacher and the minister are not com- 
monly classed as propagandists, they are regarded with a 
certain degree of suspicion by the independent adult, 
because there is latent propaganda in what they do. The 
adult fears that the teacher, being accustomed to teach 
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children, may also try, perhaps unconsciously, to “teach” 
him ; or that the minister, being accustomed to preach 
to his flock, may perhaps try to “ convert” him. This 
fear sets up an unconscious resistance on his part to the 
teacher or minister, which may take the form of in- 
difference, snobbishness, or plain hostility. So these 
classes of persons are often the object of unjustified 
suspicion or dislike in the society to which they 
belong. 

Owing to this difficulty of distinguishing between 
propaganda and education, and to the fact that propa- 
ganda seems to become more prevalent in society in 

roportion as tradition and convention decline, attempts 
et been made to extend the meaning of the word, and 
to define it in terms not of intention but of effect. 
Admittedly, the term “ propaganda” covers all delib- 
erate action taken with the intent to persuade a number 
of other persons to do or think what the propagandist 
wishes. But does it also cover actions not necessarily 
deliberate, which are, in fact, calculated to produce the 
same end? The answer to this question is complicated 
by the difficulty of measuring “intention.” The cruder 
forms of propaganda are obviously deliberate ; but there 
are subtler cases when the intention is veiled, if not alto- 
gether hidden. This is particularly so with propaganda 
in favour of established institutions or customs ; for here 
the mere continuance of habit is sufficient to strengthen 
tradition and the status quo. It is enough to protect the 
individual from disturbing thoughts or actions, to ensure 
that he will sink back contentedly into his old grooves of 
behaviour and belief. This is one of the main purposes 
of censorship, which is thus an antidote to propaganda, 
or a form of counter-propaganda. 

15 
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Propaganda is veiled when the motives behind it are 
not clear. Is the Aldershot Tattoo propaganda for re- 
cruiting and for armaments, or is it merely entertainment 
for charitable purposes, or is it both ? Are the facial 
attractions of Hollywood stars on the films propaganda 
for the use of cosmetics 2 It has been argued that all 
human behaviour is purposive ; therefore there is no 
such thing as a disinterested or “impartial” action ; 
therefore we may legitimately suspect propaganda in all 
social activity. According to this train of reasoning, “ any 
action performed in the presence of an audience, or any 
action brought simultaneously, by newspaper or radio, 
to the attention of people who may afterwards assemble 
in groups, is ipso facto propaganda.” Again, under this 
behaviourist” definition, if we find that any given 
action has the effect of causing people to express certain 
opinions, or to do certain things, not previously held 
or done by them, that action must have been performed 
for the purpose of creating those opinions or inducing 
that behaviour, and is therefore propaganda. For 
example, if the effect of a national ceremony such as the 
Coronation is to produce an intensified expression of 
popular loyalty to the throne, then it is argued that the 
Coronation is propaganda for the monarchy. The main 
objection to this very wide definition of propaganda is 
that it seems to render it almost meaningless. For 
instance, football matches are attended by thousands of 
spectators, whose payments are a source of profit to the 
promoters of the matches. But one effect of providing 
football matches for the masses to watch is to take their 
minds off politics, and to soften any grievances they may 
have against the established order of society. Therefore, 


on this behaviourist hypothesis, football matches are a 
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form of “ capitalist” propaganda, with the object of 
“ doping” the popular mind. The argument has been 
seriously used, and from it it is but a step to find propa- 
ganda in everything. The hypothesis lends itself to the 
Marxist interpretation of society, with its assumption of 
a “class war” always in being. For propaganda is 
essentially an instrument of war ; it flourishes whenever 
and wherever there is a conflict of opinions and a need 
to resolve that conflict. If one presupposes a “ class 
war” as the basis of existing society, then propaganda 
becomes ubiquitous. Only it is then so impossible to 
avoid it, that objectivity, impartiality, and disinterested- 
ness are considered merely as so many forms of 
hypocrisy, not as ideals possibly attainable for certain 
purposes or by certain people. This cynical or 
fanatic view of society ends in a naked clash between 
Fascism and Communism—in other words, it 
resolves itself into an opposition of extremes which 
only agree in eliminating all moderate elements—a view 
which has not so far recommended itself to democratic 
Britain. We are not prepared to see propaganda in 
everything, because we still believe in the individual— 
his powers of judgment and his right to think for himself. 
Impartiality and individualism go hand in hand. 

We can now understand why the word “ propa- 
ganda” has different associations for different countries. 
It is admittedly a form of social activity. An attempt by 
one individual to persuade another to buy a motor car 
is not propaganda in the ordinary sense. Propaganda 
is addressed to groups of people, or to nations. In 
countries where the herd-instinct is highly developed, 
and individualism is discouraged, propaganda is the 
normal method of evoking or formulating public 
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opinion. But in countries where individualism is 
cherished, propaganda, though recognized as a necessary 
evil, is relegated to a “second best” position in the 
formulation of public opinion. Impartiality is recognized 
as the highest intellectual virtue, education as an im- 
partial process of giving information ; and even pro- 
pagandists find it wisest to claim the virtue of impar- 
tiality, or to ape the educational attitude, as much as they 
can. There would be no propaganda needed in a country 
with strong individualist traditions and a first-rate univer- 
sal educational system ; for the latter would produce 
citizens capable of thinking and acting upon the merits 
of the facts in each problem that came before them. 

We have said that propaganda is essentially an in- 
strument of war, flourishing wherever a conflict of 
opinions or interests has to be resolved. Now there are 
three forms of “ war” in the modern world : 


1. Ideological conflict—rivalry between churches, 
creeds, schools of thought and beliefs. 

2. Economic conflict—war between classes, compe- 
tition between economic groups, or within the 
groups, advertising. 

3. Physical conflict—war between nations, or civil 
wars. 


It is in the course of one or other of these conflicts that 
propaganda makes growth. All of them presuppose 
some abandonment of the rational process as a means of 
arriving at decisions. In the case of ideological conflicts, 
there is a clash between the partisans of opposing beliefs. 
Instead of appeals to reason or to fact-finding inquiries, 


the temptation arises to take the short cut towards 
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“persuading” the opposing partisans. If the rival 
schools are of fairly equal status and strength, the propa- 
ganda to which they resort will assume the protective 
colouring of an appeal to reason—though, in fact, there 
is neither the time nor the inclination to follow out the 
reasoning process. But more often ideological conflicts 
arise between established schools of thought on the one 
hand, and innovating or revolutionary schools of thought 
on the other. In such cases the propaganda of the oppos- 
ing schools takes different forms. The established school 
appeals to authority and tradition, putting its trust in the 
dissemination of some crystallized wisdom belonging 
to the past, which may or may not have been arrived at 
through a rational process. The propagandists of es- 
tablished authority rely upon the habit of intellectual 
inertia which besets most individuals. For reasoning 
is still a laborious process to man in his present stage of 
evolution. No man can reason continuously, or live a 
life regularly based on thinking logically. Not only do 
instinct and emotion continually intervene, but over 
large periods of time the mind must rest, and the in- 
dividual act either through habit or under the initiative 
—i.e. the authority or the suggestion—of other minds. 
This, then, is the field to be tilled by the propagandists 
of established authority. It is for this reason that their 
chief weapon is that of censorship, i.e. negative propa- 
ganda. On the other hand, the innovating school of 
thought cannot rely upon the vis inertie of the human 
mind. For them to stand still is to fall. They must, 
therefore, appear to appeal to reason, unless they can 
play upon one of the few primitive passions of human 
nature, such as fear or hunger. Usually, revolutionary 
propagandists attempt to reconstruct a theory or set of 
19 
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principals based upon an appearance of logic—by con- 
trast with the propagandists of established institutions, 
who rely upon concrete evidence, the experience of the 
ast. 
' In economic conflict the chief forms of propaganda 
centre round competition between producers to sell 
goods to consumers in a society of free enterprise. Pro- 
paganda here takes the form of advertising, or as it is 
more innocuously called, publicity. Propaganda by 
advertising exists again because of the limitations of our 
powers of rational judgment. In a complex society the 
individual cannot afford the time or energy to know 
which of a great variety of producers’ goods available 
for his consumption is the best for his purpose. The 
advertiser offers to make good this deficiency, and to 
ensure that a useful article does not fail to find the market 
which it deserves simply through ignorance on the part 
of the consumer. But since advertisements have become 
notorious for their unseemliness and their exaggeration, 
the word publicity has been put forward to connote a 
better type of advertising, from which misrepresentation 
is absent. Publicity is a form of advertisement, and, 
therefore, of propaganda, undertaken by bodies and 
institutions not interested primarily in commercial 
exploitation. For instance, a seaside resort will advertise 
itself by a campaign of publicity undertaken with public 
money by pen and picture. The commercial interest 
of a community is, in fact, involved, but not the com- 
mercial interest of any one portion of it. Publicity is 
also undertaken by associations which exist to promote 
good causes, either on behalf of charity or for social 
service. This sort of publicity naturally takes the pro- 


tective colouring of education in the broad sense of the 
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term. It rests on an appeal either to facts or to the 
humaner sentiments ; but commercial advertising can 
ape “ publicity,” since most advertisers appeal ostensibly 
to the reason or self-interest of consumers, and find it 
convenient to throw in a dash of simulated public service 
or disinterestedness. 

When physical conflicts occur between or in nations, 
then propaganda assumes its most intensive forms. It is 
not at first sight easy to see why this should be. War is 
obviously an appeal to force ; and if force is successful, 
persuasion is unnecessary. Propaganda in war time is 
therefore very like a simultaneous attempt to persuade 
and coerce the same set of opponents. Indeed, in more 
primitive times, down to within the last three or four 
hundred years, propaganda was not a recognized accom- 
paniment of war. The rise of war-time propaganda is 
associated with the gradual decline of the use of war by 
itself as a means of settling international disputes. In fact, 
for several hundred years there has hardly been a simple, 
naked appeal to war in the sense, shall we say, of the 
invasions carried out by the Mongol hordes during the 
Middle Ages. Modern war is carried on on the mental, 
as well as the physical, front. Owing to its complexity 
and, we may hope, to the growth of civilization, men 
are less ready than they were to resort to war. They 
require a rational pretext for doing so, and for carrying 
it on. Even those who are defending themselves against 
aggression are carrying on a moral, as well as a material, 
struggle. Therefore in modern warfare all governments 
recognize the essential importance of unifying opinion 
among their own subjects and, conversely, of trying to 
impair the unity of their opponents. Therefore, just as 


war fosters invention and economic and political re- 
al 
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organization, so it fosters the development of propaganda 
as an art. For obviously war-time propaganda is much 
more difficult than peace-time propaganda. Certainly 
it is easier to propagate unity among one’s own people 
when one is at war ; but, on the other hand, the opposing 
people, being also united and highly suspicious, are less 
susceptible to outside propaganda than they would be 
under normal circumstances. The skill of the propa- 
gandist is therefore fully exercised in consolidating home 
opinion, manipulating neutral or world opinion, and 
demoralizing enemy opinion. To achieve the former 
purposes propaganda must become cruder and simpler, 
less based on a pretence of reasons and more playing 
upon prejudice and traditions. But conversely, to 
achieve the latter, propaganda must become more 
subtle and more indirect; more apparently reasonable 
and plausible ; more motivated by apparently humane 
and disinterested considerations. 

It is significant that the subject of propaganda first 
made its appearance in the Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
fourteenth edition (1929) ; in the pre-War (thirteenth) 
edition (1911) it is not treated of. For the War of 1914- 
1918 was the fostering influence which made the subject 
into one of popular importance. During the preceding 
hundred years propaganda had been a matter of private 
enterprise used by individuals, business concerns, or 
voluntary associations. The age of the Great War saw 
for the first time propaganda elevated to the position of 
a branch of government. The laissez-faire theory pre- 
dominant during the nineteenth century inhibited 
governments from undertaking the task of persuading, 
as distinct from the task of informing, their subjects. 
Few governments prior to 1914 paid any attention to 
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influencing popular opinion in foreign countries. Only 
Germany had developed a method of propaganda through 
the Press Bureau of the German Foreign Office, among 
the Berlin correspondents of foreign newspapers, and 
through the German official Telegraph Agency. Like- 
wise, German diplomats and the officials of foreign 
branches of German banks and shipping companies,, 
acted as agents for the dissemination of information 
favourable to their country. There is no evidence that 
this kind of propaganda met with success, except where 
it was backed by the economic argument of the cheapness 
and excellence of exported German manufactures. 

The governments of Europe were drawn into the 
outbreak of 1914 not so much through deliberate policy 
as through muddle and fear. Consequently all govern- 
ments were immediately faced with the urgent necessity 
of justifying their entry into the War to their own people. 
As Lord Ponsonby has pointed out: “A Government 
which has decided on embarking on the hazardous and 
terrible enterprise of war must at the outset present a one- 
sided case in justification of its action, and cannot afford 
to admit in any particular whatever the smallest degree 
of right or reason on the part of the people it has made 
up its mind to fight. Facts must be distorted, relevant 
circumstances concealed, and a picture presented which 
by its crude colouring will persuade the ignorant people 
that their Government is blameless, their cause is righteous, 
and that the indisputable wickedness of the enemy has 
been proved beyond question.” Under a democracy 
more explanation has to be given than under an autocracy, 
and therefore the allied governments concentrated at the 
outset on propaganda for home consumption. In 


Britain, above all, propaganda was necessary for the 
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stimulation of recruiting—a motive which rapidly im- 
paired standards of truth and impartiality, and en- 
couraged misrepresentation and falsehood. Under such 
conditions “ there is a sort of national wink, every one 
goes forward, and the individual in his turn takes up lying 
as a patriotic duty.” Besides giving shortened and mis- 
“representative versions of history, serving as analyses of 
the causes of the War, the War propagandists in this 
country fastened upon the moral aspect of Germany’s 
invasion of Belgium, and built up a collection of true 
but exaggerated stories of atrocities committed by the 
Germans in the early and successful stages of their invasion 
of France and Belgium. Many of these stories have since 
been traced to their source and found to be based either 
on deliberate invention, or gross exaggeration, or mis- 
representation and mistranslation. Examples of falsehood 
are the story of the mutilated Dumfries nurse, of the 
Belgian baby whose hands had been cut off by the 
Germans, of the destruction of the Louvain altarpiece, 
of the crucifixion of a Canadian soldier, of the shooting 
of a French boy scout, of the German “ corpse factory ” 
(where the Germans were said to have boiled down the 
bodies of their dead in order to extract the human fat 
for war purposes). The chief instrument of propaganda 
during this period was the Press, through pamphlet and 
leaflet, but more particularly through the daily news- 
papers. Since this propaganda was based upon the arous- 
ing of moral indignation against actions attributed to the 
enemy, the “ facts” which formed the basis of this pro- 
paganda were necessarily drawn from translations of 
reports in foreign languages. Mistranslation, accidental 
or deliberate, was one of the regular and most fruitful 
methods of war-time propaganda. This was supported 
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by the manipulation of faked photographs and the 
falsification of original documents. The result of this 
propaganda was highly effective for army purposes. 
National indignation was roused to its highest pitch by 
this inflammatory process, and lasted far longer than was 
convenient from the point of view of true national 
interest. For the moral indignation stirred up in Britain 
during the first year of the War prevented the taking of 
the opportunity, which many wise observers have since 
regretted, offered by Lord Lansdowne’s Peace Letter, of 
making a settlement “ by negotiation” instead of by 
the dictation of Versailles. The same moral indignation 
was responsible for the result of the “ Hang the Kaiser ” 
election in 1918, and for the mistakes of allied policy 
towards Germany that filled the post-War period, and 
are only bearing fruit nowadays. 

Whilst allied propaganda was serving its immediate 
purpose of rousing the allied peoples, German propa- 
ganda was directed towards putting out in neutral 
countries the German version of the causes of the War, 
and the aims of the belligerents. This propaganda was 
reinforced by the actual military successes of the German 
armies in the first year of the War. In France for some 
time the counter-propaganda was adopted of not allowing 
the Press to publish German official war bulletins ; but 
this censorship defeated its own object, since neutral 
papers containing the German bulletins filtered in across 
the Swiss frontier, and their circulation actually re- 
inforced the German claims, since readers assumed that 

1 See the unholy glee with which Mr. Wickham Steed in his 
Through Thirty Years (vol. ii., pp. 217-20) describes how, with the 
aid of the Daily Mail, he thwarted Lord Lansdowne, and so destroyed 


Europe’s chance of a settlement in 1918 which would have avoided 
giving birth to Nazist reaction. 
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there must be truth in them if they were suppressed by 
their own government. In Great Britain the official 
German bulletins were regularly published in the news- 
papers, though not always in full. The public were thus 
enabled to compare our own bulletins with those of the 
enemy, and not only to draw their own conclusions as 
to the actual facts, but to estimate which of the two classes 
of bulletins were likely to be the more reliable. During 
the first six months of the War the British Press was 
completely muzzled by a rigorous government censor- 
ship and an international unofficial censorship exercised 
by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. War 
correspondents were not allowed with the allied armies, 
with the consequence that rumour took the place of in- 
formation, and such stories were given currency as the 
passage of the Russian troops through Britain in the 
winter of 1914. The power of the Press began to revive 
in 1915, when it was found that the crude policy of 
censorship did not pay, and it became apparent that 
political and military changes would be necessary in 
order to win the War. Gradually the combination of 
laissez-faire plus censorship began to give way to a 
deliberate organization of propaganda. In the later 
stages of the War this was directed more and more 
towards influencing foreign opinion in two ways ; 
firstly, in overtaking German propaganda in neutral 
countries and America, and convincing them of the 
moral rightness of the allied countries ; and secondly, 
towards disintegrating the national morale of Germany 
and her allies. It was not until the War had been in 
progress for three and a half years that propaganda be- 
came administratively organized in Britain. In December 


1916 President Wilson had invited the belligerents to 
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define their war aims, and in January 1918 Mr. Lloyd 
George responded with an outline of peace conditions, 
which three days later was followed by President Wilson’s 
enunciation of his famous “Fourteen Points ”’—the 
principles on which the United States intended to insist 
in the negotiations for peace. Both these statements in 
effect, if not in intention, were propagandist. It is ob- 
viously difficult to carry on effective propaganda opera- 
tions till a definite line of policy has been laid down ; 
for propaganda must not form, but must follow, policy. 

A month later, in February 1918, Lord Northcliffe was 
appointed Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries, 
thereby becoming the pioneer in the practice of this new 
art of propaganda which had arisen under war-time 
conditions. Lord Northcliffe established his department 
at Crewe House, set up an Advisory Committee of well- 
known journalists and publicists (including Mr. 
H. G. Wells and Mr. Wickham Steed), successfully 
co-ordinated his department’s work with that of other 
government departments, and finally secured the estab- 
lishment of an Inter-Allied Propaganda Commission. 
The keynote of the department’s work has been well 
expressed in the words of Mr. Wickham Steed’s advice 
to Lord Northcliffe when the latter first took office :} 
“The futility of British propaganda hitherto has been 
its divorce from policy. It is no good dumping down 
literature in various parts of the world explaining what 
noble people we are, and how immense has been our 
contribution to the War. That does not interest people. 


1 Through Thirty Years by H. Wickham Steed (1924), vol. ii., 
p. 186. Hitler in Mein Kampf shows himself a disciple of Mr. Steed 
when he writes: “ Propaganda is to be fitted to the masses, and its 
rightness is to be judged exclusively by its real effect.” 
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You have got to make up your mind where and how you 
can hit the enemy hardest, and then get to work, and do 
it without talking about it. For that, there must be a 
policy ; and once it has been laid down, and sanctioned, 
it must be carried out by every available means.” The 
work of Crewe House was mainly directed against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, and also in a lesser degree 
against Bulgaria. The method pursued was to call 
conferences which should outline political policy, submit 
the outline to the appropriate authority for official 
sanction, and then carry on propaganda on the basis of 
the outline when approved. This propaganda took the 
form of promising freedom and independence to the 
subject races in enemy countries, carefully avoiding 
inconsistent or conflicting statements and promises ; and 
where Germany was concerned, to contrast the growing 
power of the allied forces with the weakness and ‘misery 
of the blockaded central European peoples. 

The chief method employed by Crewe House was the 
dropping of leaflets by aerial means behind the German 
lines. These leaflets contained either “news” of the 
fighting or information concerning allied strength and 
German weakness. During August 1918 over 100,000 
leaflets a day on the average were dropped behind the 
German lines, and during the month of October in the 
same year nearly five-and-a-half million leaflets. These 
leaflets were based on a careful study of German psy- 
chology. According to The Secrets of Crewe House: “In 
addition to the ‘priority’ leaflets containing news of 
allied successes, illustrated with shaded maps and diagrams, 
a trench newspaper was prepared, in a style which exactly 
resembled a German publication. The propaganda pill 


was coated to make it attractive. The newspaper was 
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homely in appearance—its title decoration included a head 
of the Kaiser—and it provided excellent reading matter, 
which would appeal to the German soldier, while reveal- 
ing facts hitherto carefully hidden from him. . . . Some 
leaflets on the other hand were in religious vein, for there 
is a deep religious strain in the German character. These 
leaflets pointed out that their military defeats were a just 
retribution for the crimes of their government. One was 
a little sermon on the text, ‘ Be sure your sin will find 
youout....'” Allied propagandists always made great 
play with the argument that the information supplied was 
“ invariably truthful.” To quote again from The Secrets 
of Crewe House : “ First of all axioms of propaganda is that 
only truthful statement be made.” But this actually 
means little more than that allied propaganda realized 
the value of apparent veracity. The only sin in propa- 
ganda is to be found out in disseminating inaccuracies or 
falsehoods. But among the methods admittedly re- 
sorted to in British propaganda were the sending to 
neutral newspapers in Switzerland and Scandinavia of 
“London letters,” purporting to be written with a pro- 
German flavour, but actually containing pro-allied 
propaganda. The German papers were taken in, and 
actually reprinted these letters as genuine. Again, accord- 
ing to the Germans, this leaflet campaign included the 
falsification of letters of German prisoners, and the 
publication of misleading extracts ; the concoction of 
tracts and pamphlets to which the names of German 
poets, writers, and statesmen were forged, and which 
purported to have been printed in Germany and to bear, 
for example, the title of the famous Reklam series. 
Finally, since much of the allied propaganda was based 
upon giving publicity to statements of allied policy 
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which were afterwards not carried out (for example, 
implementing President Wilson’s “ Fourteen Points’), 
the propaganda itself, though accurate in a secondary 
sense, was in a primary sense misleading, since it was based 
on false undertakings. 

Besides the distribution of leaflets, wireless telegraphy 
was used as a means of disseminating information, the 
distribution of films abroad was controlled by an Inter- 
Allied Commission in Switzerland, and remarkable use 
was made of the comparative freedom with which printed 
books could be imported into Germany to smuggle across 
the frontier propaganda, masquerading as serious litera- 
ture. Propagandist news agencies, apparently indepen- 
dent and self-supporting, were also established in neutral 
countries, and special arrangements were made to 
facilitate the sending of allied newspapers into Germany. 
Needless to say, foreign and neutral Press correspon- 
dents were carefully “nursed” by suitable agents. 
The counter-propaganda methods adopted by Germany, 
for example, the offering of rewards for the collection 
and destruction of leaflets, were quite futile. The effect 
of allied propaganda has been well described by General 
Ludendorff in his memoirs. ‘Lord Northcliffe,” he 
writes, ‘ was a master of mass-suggestion. The enemy’s 
propaganda attacked us by transmitting reports and print 
from the neutral States on our frontier, especially Holland 
and Switzerland. It assailed us in the same way from 
Austria, and finally in our own country by using the air. 
It did this with such method and on such a scale that many 
people were no longer able to distinguish their own 
impressions from what the enemy propaganda had told 
them. . . . The shattering of public confidence at home 
affected our moral readiness to fight.” The secret of the 
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success of allied propaganda lay in its effective co- 
ordination by Lord Northcliffe. The Germans in August 
1918 attempted to organize their own Imperial Propa- 
ganda Ministry, but never achieved unified control. 
Their propagandist efforts suffered through inconsistency, 
overlapping, and waste of effort. The lesson taught 
Germany by Lord Northcliffe was not, however, wasted ; 
only its fruits were not ripened until the Nazi Revolution 
of 1933. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE EXAMPLE OF ADVERTISING 


In the modern world advertising is the oldest form of 
propaganda. It has developed concurrently with the rise 
of the Press and the expansion of commerce ; and most 
of the methods employed by the propagandist in other 
fields to-day, especially in politics, are but devices 
borrowed from commercial advertising. The newspaper 
advertisement, the placard, the poster, the leaflet, the 
exhibition, the demonstration, the canvass, and the 
political speech are all methods of advertising, which are 
used in the first instance to persuade the consumer to buy 
some goods or services that have been offered to him. 
An American writer, Edward L. Bernays, in an exposition 
of the virtues of propaganda, says: “ The conscious and 
intelligent manipulation of the organized habits and 
opinions of the masses is an important element in demo- 
cratic society. Those who manipulate this unseen 
mechanism of society constitute an invisible government 
which is the true ruling power of our country.” Accord- 
ing to this view, a democratic society whose economic 
life is organized on a basis of individual enterprise and 
free competition would lapse into a state of chaos but 
for the guiding influence of a small group of propa- 
zandists who constitute its leaders. “In theory, every- 

~ buys the best and cheapest commodities offered 
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him on the market. In practice, if every one went around 
pricing, and chemically testing before purchasing, the 
dozens of soaps or fabrics or brands of bread which are 
for sale, economic life would become hopelessly jammed. 
To avoid such confusion, society consents to have its 
choice narrowed to ideas and objects brought to its 
attention through propaganda of all kinds. There is 
consequently a vast and continuous effort going on to 
capture our minds in the interest of some policy or 
commodity or idea.” 

Of all types of propagandist, the advertiser has the 
hardest task before him. Since commercial advertising 
started some three centuries ago, when trade was looked 
down upon in aristocratic circles, it has grown up in a 
tradition of segregation. The advertisement columns of a 
newspaper are usually kept quite distinct from the editorial 
columns. Special hoardings are set apart for bills and 
posters, which may not be pasted up haphazard. Adver- 
tisement and entertainment, advertisement and education, 
tend to be kept apart. Furthermore, it is known that the 
advertiser has something to sell ; he is therefore trying 
to make the consumer take money out of his pocket and 
spend it. Hence commercial advertising starts with the 
handicap of having to overcome a “ sales resistance ” 
on the part of the consumer. “Its only an advertise- 
ment !’—the phrase is a term of contempt or dis- 
illusionment, not of appreciation of the social function 
performed by the advertiser. 

To overcome these handicaps, commercial advertising 
has displayed more enterprise, ingenuity, and persistence 
than almost any other kind of propagandist effort. In- 
deed, most of the basic methods of the propagandist are 


learned in the school of advertising : he who can sell 
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a commodity ought to be able to sell an opinion, for 
the basic principles of both processes are the same. “ The 
advertiser and the propagandist,” it has been said, 
“ thrive on the lazy thinker. They are only too ready 
to do his thinking for him. It is their business to save 
him the trouble, and to supply him with opinions which 
when he uses them are only second-hand.” The opinions 
supplied by the advertiser are always a mixture—in vary- 
ing proportions—of fact and fiction, according to the 
type of audience he is seeking to persuade. In the highest 
type of advertising, a large proportion of the material 
advanced will be factual in character, and the method 
employed will be an appeal to reason rather than to 
emotion. But even here, since advertising, in the first 
instance, is part of the overhead costs of production, 
limits must be put to the resources available, to the space 
or time occupied by the advertisement. Therefore, where 
facts only are relied upon, it will not be all the facts but 
a selection of them that will be used for advertising. 
The presentation of partial truth is the most that an adver- 
tiser of integrity can aspire to. None of his statements 
will be false or inaccurate in themselves. But they may 
leave out certain facts or opinions, unessential according 
to the advertiser, but not necessarily so if the consumer 
is to have a complete picture presented to his mind for 
judgment. Book-advertising is probably one of the most 
honourable and accurate forms of advertising. Yet even 
the most reputable publishers do not hesitate to quote 
extracts of a few sentences from long reviews, or to 
obtain favourable opinions from persons whose repu- 
tation counts more than their real capacity to judge. 

At the opposite end of the scale of advertising is the 
appeal of mere repetition. No matter how worthless 
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a product, no matter how feeble the commendation of 
it may be, mere multiplication of that commendation 
in sufficiently numerous instances may produce some 
effecton theconsumer. It is a matter of simple suggestion. 
There is no pretence here of appealing to reason or emo- 
tion, or to any conscious sentiment whatever—only the 
intention is to create an unconscious habit on the part of 
the consumer, the habit of seeing or hearing the name of 
the commodity praised. And so it is hoped to sell it. 
Advertising by mere repetition is less common nowadays 
than it used to be. Its heyday was the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, when the newspaper reader was 
plagued by whole pages of advertisements filled with 
repeated slogans set in small type (before the days of 
“ display ’’), and the railway traveller was irked by look- 
ing out of his carriage window upon an endless sequence 
of hoardings advertising a brand of pills and at the same 
time signalling the distance, in quarter miles, from 
London. Repetitive advertising still crops up in times 
of emergency, as, for instance, for recruiting purposes 
in war time ; but otherwise it tends to give place to 
rather more subtle methods, such as mass circularization 
through the mails. 

Most of the advertising methods which lie between 
the extremes of statements of fact and repetitions of 
opinion are based upon exploitation of common psycho- 
logical traits in the consumer. Advertisement is a para- 
sitic plant which thrives most when it can twine itself 
inextricably round some other upright growth. Let the 
purchase of a commodity be associated with some simple 
human instinct—such as greed, fear, hope, or pride—and 
the sale is more easily accomplished. Offers of free 
samples used to be a simple method of giving objective 
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support to an advertising claim. Then it was observed 
that the giving of samples (goods or services) often 
induced the sense of a favour being conferred. After that, 
advertisers became quick to establish moral claims upon 
the consumer, by forcing upon him unwanted samples or 
demonstrations, and irrelevant gifts, prizes, or services, 
with the intention of playing upon his sense of gratitude. 
The consumer is accustomed to associate receipt of free 
goods or services with the obligation to express gratitude 
to the giver ; he is unable to disentangle his associations 
by reflecting that these particular gifts are bestowed with 
an ulterior and purely selfish object in view. This 
incapacity to sort out associations is the key to the success 
of other advertising devices, such as giving a product 
a name or mark which automatically evokes respect, 
sentiment, or pleasure (for instance, that of a national hero 
or a religious emblem). Again, the drink trade has 
developed the ingenious method of advertising beer or 
spirits by associating them with physical wellbeing and 
muscular strength—with seeming appropriateness at a 
moment when our government is sponsoring a national 
“ Keep Fit’ campaign. Then there is the appeal to fear, 
which is used so frequently in advertisements dealing 
with health, hygiene, patent medicines, and medical 
apparatus ; and its opposite, the “ counter-propaganda ” 
necessary to undo some preconceived notion already held 
by the public unfavourable to the sales of the product 
to be advertised. Thus, if an article is usually regarded 
as expensive, the advertisement lays stress on its cheap- 
ness ; if cigarettes are supposed to be harmful to the 
throat, testimonials are given as to the harmlessness of 
this particular brand—and so forth. 

A whole group of advertisements—popularizing 
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courses of psychology, instruction in self-expression, 
training for writing—derive their power to attract from 
a knowledge that modern industrialism produces a large 
number of individual “ misfits” who require compen- 
sation for failure or dissatisfaction with their lives. Such 
individuals are ready to respond to appeals which offer 
them adventure, personal attention, flattery and advice, 
encouragement of their hobbies, and prospects of success- 
ful careers. This readiness lends itself to be taken advan- 
tage of by propagandists even more than by advertisers. 

Finally, there is the appeal to the herd instinct, which 
Americans call the “ Band Wagon ”—“a device to 
make us follow the crowd,” in the belief that “ every- 
body’s doing it.” The most obvious example of this 
appeal to the herd instinct is the influence of fashion in 
dress. Over the course of several centuries the female 
instinct for personal adornment has crystallized into a 
social habit—the habit of competing to follow “ the 
fashion ’’—i.e. seeking to guess what other women, 
especially those of high rank in society, are likely to be 
wearing, and imitating or anticipating them. This 
social habit advertisers have been quick to turn to their 
own advantage ; firstly, by building up and exaggerating 
the reputation of Paris for originality and excellence of 
dress design ; and secondly, by constantly changing, at 
least once a year, the design of women’s clothing, so as 
to increase sales beyond what is necessary from the 
strictly economic point of view. The mysterious 
Parisian designers who “ set the fashion” each season 
by producing new models of hats or gowns, popularizing 
new shapes and new shades of colour, are perhaps the 
most notable and successful “ propagandists” in the 
whole field of commercial advertising. It is part of their 
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stock-in-trade as propagandists to remain secret, to in- 
fluence by suggestion, and to win success in the name of a 
place (Paris) without revealing their own identity or per- 
sonality. 

Besides exploiting psychological traits common to 
the consuming public as a whole, the advertiser may 
concentrate ujfon the characteristics of a single important 
section. For the public is not an undifferentiated mass of 
human beings, but an aggregate of groups and types, 
classifiable according to physical, geographic, economic, 
and other considerations. By analysing the habits and 
reactions of one such group or type, and limiting accord- 
ingly the range of his appeal, the advertiser may expect 
to waste less energy and cash in hitting his mark. A good 
example of this is provided in patent medicine advertising. 
In a recent study of the layout and typography of such 
advertisements Mr. Denis Butlin, a well-known copy 
writer, points out that patent medicines usually cover 
five groups of common diseases and ailments—rheuma- 
tism, nerves, stomach, blood, and constipation. Practi- 
cally all these groups of ailments are commonest among 
people over forty. Suffering at that age “ urgently 
demands honest-to-god remedies. Something down to 
earth, with no frills.’ The advertiser therefore knows 
that he must here appeal primarily to a section of the 
public naturally predisposed to things it used to hear of 
in the good old days, or alternatively to things which 
have an old-fashioned “ring” about them. Hence 
patent medicine advertisements tend to have an old- 
fashioned appearance. “ Their advertisements are con- 
ceived, written, and type-set in a style characteristic of 


advertising thirty or forty years ago, and strike just that 
1 Typography, Spring 1938. 
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chord in the ageing sufferer’s heart that sets his nostalgia 
all agog, puts him back in the days when life was some- 
thing he had under heel, was a straightforward business 
made up of straightforward homely people who spoke 
his own language.” 

The advertiser is never tired of searching for ways of 
disguising the sales interest of his advertisement, and of 
making it appear as a disinterested or even benevolent 
disclosure of useful information or advice for the benefit 
of the public. Co-operative advertising by trade 
associations produces such exhortations as “ Eat more 
this—or that,” which leave the consumer guessing 
whether he is receiving disinterested guidance or being 
asked to put money into the pockets of a particular 
business. Some advertisers try to win a reputation for 
fairness by offering to return the consumer’s money if he 
is not satisfied. Again, it is a fairly common practice for 
newspapers to include in their editorial columns (especi- 
ally in supplements and special numbers) “ write-ups ” 
which have the appearance of being disinterested articles, 
but which are actually “ tied-up ” with the advertising 
matter on adjacent advertisement pages. This is playing 
on the reader’s traditional belief that newspapers always 
keep editorial and advertising matter strictly apart. The 
same motive is at work when circulars are sent out 
in imitation handwriting or in fully stamped, sealed 
envelopes—to deceive the consumer into thinking that 
he has received a disinterested communication, worth his 
opening and reading. 

For this reason advertisers—knowing the disrepute 
into which some of their more unscrupulous methods 
have fallen—like to disguise advertisements as “ pub- 
licity.” This latter word does not arouse the same 
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prejudice as either “ advertisement” or “ propaganda.” 
It seems to imply a disinterested motive behind the simple 
task of keeping the public well informed about something 
it ought to know. For it is a truism that an invention, a 
fresh process, an improved technique, a new commodity, 
may fail to be of service through not being well enough 
known. It may be socially desirable to spread knowledge 
of rules of health and hygiene, of new facilities for culture 
and education, of a code of behaviour, of dangers to be 
avoided, of appeals to benevolence. All these require 
* publicity,” yet have to use the old established methods 
and channels of advertisement to achieve it. For in- 
stance, the London County Council, at the beginning 
of every autumn, extensively publicizes the educational 
facilities, in the shape of evening classes, etc., which it 
offers free or at nominal charge to adults who volun- 
tarily enrol themselves at its institutes. This is “ pub- 
licity,” yet it takes the same form—posters, handbills, 
and notices in newspapers—as the advertisement of com- 
mercial products. No wonder the public finds it difficult 
to distinguish between what is interested and what is 
disinterested. For the commercial advertiser, by the 
artful use of testimonials, by the support of charities, or 
by insinuating himself at the right time or in the right 
place among the company of non-commercial publicists, 
may make his advertisements look like pieces of dis- 
interested “ publicity.” 

The art of concealed advertisement has been much 
developed through the modern habit of employing 
“ publicity agents.” The business of these agents is to 
secure for their client—either his person, his achievements, 
or his goods—a greater degree of attention from the 
public than he could otherwise expect to obtain. It is 
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psychologically sound to have your advertising done for 
you by some one else, rather than yourself, provided that 
that some one else is reliable andcompetent. Furthermore, 
the publicity agent may perform a legitimate service in 
providing reporters and other publicists with résumés of 
fact which they would not have the time to dig out for 
themselves. Publicity agents are most commonly em- 
ployed by actors, film stars, music performers, authors, 
and artists who have neither the inclination nor the means 
of skilfully advertising themselves. But they are also 
employed by propagandist movements, charities, and 
“ good causes” of all kinds, and also by official bodies 
or public utilities that do not want to be thought of as 
“advertising” in the ordinary sense. The publicity 
agent will fulfil his task by circulating a quantity of 
pictures, statements, articles, and interviews to editors ; 
by cultivating personal acquaintance with those who 
control and run newspapers and other organs of publi- 
city; and sometimes by “creating” news, through 
“stunts” or other sensational devices. The greatest 
publicity agent of all time, in this latter sense, was prob- 
ably Barnum, the circus proprietor, who excelled in 
hoaxes which, when exposed, left the public laughing 
at the revelation of an advertisement. The famous trick 
of Harry Reichenbach, employed to popularize a film 
called “ The Virgin of Stamboul,” is a good example. 
He found eight Turks, dressed them up in Oriental 
costume, hired a suite of rooms for them at an expensive 
New York hotel, and announced them as the “ Turkish 
Mission.” Reporters who came to interview them 
were regaled with a strange story about a “ virgin 
from Stamboul.” Soon the hoax was exposed, but 
by that time the newspapers had done Reichenbach’s 
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work for him and the way for the film had been 
prepared. 

In the higher forms of advertising disinterested publi- 
city may be carried out for the purpose of raising the 
general prestige of the advertiser, without any direct 
attempt to sell a particular product. A commercial 
exhibition, for instance, may include special “ features ”’ 
of a non-commercial character, displaying esthetic, 
scientific, educational, or entertaining qualities, which 
have nothing to do with the mere business of selling, 
except to serve as ground bait to attract buyers to the 
particular spot where the exhibition is being held. Or a 
leading commercial firm may sponsor some undertaking 
which redounds to its credit ; such as a railway company 
a book describing its own history, or a steel and coal 
company a piece of scientific research. Conversely, a 
commercial firm will often supply its products or its 
services free if they are to be employed in an enterprise 
of national importance, of special public interest, or of 
scientific or cultural significance. The outfit of an 
explorer, the machine or petrol of an aviator or motorist 
seeking to break a world record, the film projector used 
at an educational conference—these are widely different 
examples of prestige publicity, which may, however, 
in some cases eventuate subsequently in direct advertising 
with a sales purpose. 

The more intensive becomes competition between 
advertisers, the more necessary it becomes to make sure 
that their effects are reaching the desired mark. Empirical 
or a priori psychological methods have to give to a more 
scientific approach to the consumer. Hence an offshoot 
of advertising is the collection of statistics and com- 
pilation of exact information concerning the nature of 
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the market and its reaction to particular advertisements. 
It has even been claimed by Mr. Frank Pick, in his 
introduction to The Home Market, that “ advertising 
renders a serious and important service to trade and 
industry. . . . More and more it becomes a matter for 
accurate and systematic analysis, and leads to important 
sociological studies.” Thus several great daily news- 
papers have, in recent years, employed advertising agen- 
cies to analyse, at great cost, the reading habits of their 
public ; and the statistics so collected certainly have an 
educational and cultural value. Again, public utilities, 
concerned with water, power, transport, fuel, etc., find 
it necessary to assess numerically the habits and tendencies 
of the public they serve, in order both to formulate their 
own policy and to justify it. Recording achievements 
in statistical terms is one of the best forms of prestige 
advertising. 

It has been estimated that, in all, over £/80 million a year 
are spent on advertising in this country, of which some 
£30 million go on press advertising, £25 million on mail 
advertising, £20 million on window display, and £4 
or £5 million on posters. The expense of advertisement 
naturally rises as the number of devices and channels for 
advertising multiplies. Nowadays the sellers of any 
commodity or service to which they wish to give a 
nation-wide appeal must be prepared to use not only the 
Press, the postal service, and the hoarding, but the film 
and the radio, the aeroplane and the neon sign. What 
fails to penetrate the mind of the public through one 
channel may reach it through another. And when to 
this multiplication of channels is added the growing 
requirement of advertising technique, expressed in the 
search for indirect or concealed methods of approach, 
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we cease to be surprised at the universal attitude of sus- 
picion engendered in the consumer—suspicion that he is 
being “got at” from every side. In reaction against 
the din of advertisement that assails his senses by day 
and by night—as he travels to and from his work, as he 
eats his meals, or reads, or takes amusement—the con- 
sumer is forced to protect himself by assuming a mask 
of apathy. He deliberately makes himself unresponsive 
to all ordinary stimuli, and discounts from what he sees 
and hears, so long as he thinks himself within range of 
the advertiser. But conversely, when he is off his guard 
at last, and allows himself to be in a receptive mood, he 
becomes all the more suggestible, just because he has for 
so long repressed his natural feelings. Thus it comes 
about that modern advertising, whilst forging new and 
more powerful and more subtle weapons for the pro- 
pagandist, has forced the object of the propagandists’ 
efforts into an unnatural mood of oscillation between 


extremes of indifference and gullibility. 


Cuapter III 
THE PRESS AND PROPAGANDA 


InprrEcT methods of propaganda are generally more 
successful than direct methods, because they cannot be 
so easily identified. This is particularly the case when 
propaganda creeps into the working of an institution 
ostensibly established for some other purpose. For this 
reason the newspaper press, whose existence is based on 
a public demand for news and information, affords the 
most obvious channel for propaganda. In 1937 there 
were 1,577 newspapers and 3,119 magazines and periodi- 
cals being published in Great Britain, and in 1934 every 
hundred families bought 95 morning and 574 evening 
papers every day, and 130 Sunday papers every week. 
Moreover, the reading public has a pathetic faith in the 
printed word. “Very many,” said Mr. R. W. Jepson 
in a recent broadcast,! “who would deny the infallibility 
of the Pope or of Holy Scripture are firm believers in 
the infallibility of print, especially newspaper print. 
“T saw it in the paper’ is even to-day one of the most 
frequent reasons given for the truth or reliability of a 
statement. . . . During the course of a man’s day he 
may see a statement repeated a hundred times—on pla- 
cards and in his daily paper and in other people’s daily 
papers ; he may hear it repeated another hundred times 

1 In a series of talks entitled “Clear Thinking,” given in 


autumn 1937. 
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by paper boys or in conversations in the train, or in the 
pub or in the club or in the theatre queue ; so by the 
end of the day he has persuaded himself without knowing 
it that a statement repeated two hundred times must be 
true.” Furthermore, the natural tendency to believe 
in the efficacy of the printed word is reinforced by a 
traditional belief in “the freedom of the Press ”’—an 
historic myth which invests the present-day newspaper 
with a reputation for impartiality which it hardly deserves 
to possess. There is no such thing as an absolutely free 
Press ; but it is popularly supposed that a limited freedom 
of the Press does indeed exist within certain barriers 
constituted by the law of libel and a few legislative 
restrictions (for example, the Act forbidding newspapers 
to report divorce proceedings or the Official Secrets 
Act), as well as by the indirect or direct influence of 
governments. These restrictions are fairly well under- 
stood by the public, but much less is known of the com- 
mercial and other influences behind the scenes which 
help to turn many newspapers into vehicles of propa- 
anda. 
. According to the recent voluminous Report of P.E.P., 
the present British newspaper press is a commercial 
industry, directly employing 80,000 persons, and organ- 
ized in a comparatively small number of units or groups, 
dominated by a handful of wealthy families. There are 
now eleven major groups, the largest of which is the 
Harmsworth group controlling three morning, twelve 
evening, two Sunday, and six weekly newspapers. There 
are also the Camrose, Kemsley, and Iliffe groups, the 
Odhams, Beaverbrook, and Cadbury groups, and several 
groups controlling chiefly provincial newspapers. The 
only national daily papers published in London which 
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remain independent are The Times and the Daily Worker. 
Thus a small number of individuals hold a controlling 
interest over a large number of apparently separate and 
distinct newspapers, capable of expressing and repeating 
in delusively different ways the same information and 
opinions. These daily and weekly newspapers depend 
upon the achievement of a mass circulation counted in 
millions, or at any rate hundreds of thousands. In 1938 
there were two national dailies (Daily Express and Daily 
Herald) with circulations of over 2,000,000, and three 
others (Daily Mail, Daily Mirror, and News Chronicle) 
with circulations of over 1,000,000. Two Sunday news- 
papers have circulations of over 3,000,000, and three have 
circulations of from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. The agere- 
gate circulation of nine national dailies is now over 
10,500,000, and of twelve Sunday papers nearly 
15,000,000. 

The salient fact in every newspaper’s existence is that 
it must have readers—which means, persons who are 
willing to pay a penny or twopence a day for their copy. 
Ifa newspaper is circulated free (and there are a number of 
such cases, for instance small local papers), it is at once 
assumed that its purpose must be propagandist, and its 
authority will be proportionately diminished. For in 
Britain it goes without saying that when something is 
given away for nothing, an ulterior motive on the part 
of the giver is to be looked for. The reader of a news- 
paper, therefore, in paying his penny for his favourite 
paper, declares, in effect, that he is buying a collection of 
facts and opinions supplied to him as other commodities 
are supplied, for purely commercial and otherwise dis- 
interested motives. He knows that his paper will carry 
advertisements ; but he believes that the advertisement 
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and interact only in a general way. If there is a bias in 
the editorial policy, he is satisfied so long as he knows 
roughly what that bias is, and can therefore discount from 
it if he wishes. But once let him be convinced that the 
paper is edited from ulterior motives and his faith will 
vanish and his patronage be withdrawn. A daily news- 
paper, therefore, is not an institution that can afford to 
be labelled as propagandist, except within certain broad 
and acknowledged limits. 

The ostensible object of all newspapers is to supply 
their readers with accurate and up-to-date news; an 
secondly, with interesting reading material. But in fact 
the modern daily newspaper cannot be run on a profitable 
basis merely by extending its circulation among its 
readers. Its profits depend on advertisements, and 
advertisement revenue depends upon circulation. True, 
without the reader the newspaper could not exist. But 
the reader alone does not pay enough to enable the paper 
to appear—at any rate, with all the features that he enjoys. 
So he must wink one eye at its propagandist side. The 
reader is entitled to a paper free of propaganda, but only 
in so far as he pays for it himself—which may be as to 
one-third, or one-half of its contents. In short, he must 
overlook some deviation into propagandist paths so long 
as they do not too obviously offend his susceptibilities. 

There are, however, three distinct motives affecting 
the editing of any daily newspaper. These are desire to 
please, first, the proprietor, secondly, the advertiser, 
and thirdly, the reader. Occasionally all three motives 
pull together in the same direction, but often they pull 
in divergent directions. Since nearly all advertising is 
propaganda, in so far as the policy of a newspaper is 
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influenced by advertising considerations, its contents 
tend to be propagandist. The views and opinions of the 
newspaper proprietor or proprietors may or may not 
intrude upon editorial policy. Commercial considera- 
tions usually come first, and the personal predilections 
of the proprietor second. The proprietor’s influence, if 
exercised, is therefore not the prime propagandist influ- 
ence in newspaper editing. 

In any case, the editing of a newspaper lends itself 
naturally to conscious or unconscious propaganda. The 
ordinary reader (whose educational equipment and 
critical powers are in any case severely limited) asks of 
his newspaper that it shall fulfil five functions ; first, it 
must give him the news of the day in a simplified and 
easily understandable form ; next, it must supply him 
with entertainment ; thirdly, he demands, as a rule, some 
expressions of opinion which will assist him in forming 
his own ; fourthly, it is to give him advice as a consumer 
through advertisements ; and lastly, he expects it to 
give him a variety of ancillary services, such as free in- 
surance, advice on income tax and investments, organiza- 
tion of exhibitions, competitions and appeals, and 
sponsoring of movements for the redress of grievances. 
In performing even the first and simplest functions—the 
supply of news—the newspaper editor is placed under 
temptation to be propagandist. It is estimated that 
“ copy ” news (or features) amounting to about 1,500,000 
words comes into the office of a newspaper every day, 
of which only 70,000 words can be printed in a popular 
daily, and say double that amount in The Times. The 
material has to be severely sifted, pruned, and condensed 
for publication. All editing therefore implies a selective 
discrimination, which results in different newspapers 
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laying different stress on the same event and presenting 
it with varying degrees of weight and accuracy. News 
editing is rarely a question simply of reporting facts 
without putting an interpretation upon them ; for day 
by day news reaches the newspaper in the form of a 
sequence of information about a given event or series 
of events. The first report may be a rumour, with or 
without foundation ; subsequently comes confirmation 
or denial, with developments which may be emphasized 
or neglected. It is in the presentation of a sequence of 
information like this that newspaper editing can become 
propagandist, for if the policy of a newspaper is already 
biased in a certain direction, that bias comes out in its 
eagerness or reluctance to give prominence to uncon- 
firmed reports. A submarine, for instance, is reported 
to have attacked a British warship on patrol duty in the 
Mediterranean. At once all kinds of interpretations of 
the origin of the attack are forthcoming. One group 
of newspapers declares it must be a Red submarine ; 
the other a Fascist submarine. Some days later it trans- 
pires that the warship was not attacked by any submarine 
at all, but the papers that emphasized the most sensa- 
tional aspects of the original rumour are those least likely 
to give equal prominence to the denial. Thus what is a 
piece of news has been transformed by the way it has 
been handled into a piece of propaganda. Readers who 
wish to believe this or that about Red or Fascist sub- 
marines have had their tastes gratified ; and the truth 
alone suffers. 

At one time, in the heyday of Victorian individualism 
when the freedom of the Press was a reality, news and 
opinion were kept fairly strictly separate in the columns 
of a newspaper, the latter being concentrated in the 
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“leading article” on the most important (right-hand 
centre) page. But to-day the leading article, in the old 
sense, has gone rather out of fashion, except in a few of 
the more serious papers. According to a recent analysis 
of newspaper reader-interest, “the leading article was 
seen or read by about half the readers of a national morn- 
ing newspaper, and read completely by about one-third. 
Reader-interest was highest in class newspapers and 
lowest in pictorial newspapers. It was more than twice 
as high for men as for women, and decreased with the 
income of the reader. In the London evening press 
more readers ignored the leader, and few read it com- 
pletely. . . . It is probably true to say that at times of 
crisis, such as the ovtbreak of war, or the Abdication 
crisis of 1936, a great many people do read leaders, and 
then leaders have a formative influence on public 
opinion. They are, moreover, one of the few overt 
manifestations of public opinion, and as such are often 
taken more notice of abroad than at home.” 

The importance of the leading article has declined 
because ways have been found of transmitting opinion 
through other features of the paper. The gossip columns, 
the letter column, and the political cartoon (Low and 
Strube command 80 per cent. of reader-interest in their 
respective journals), even the women’s page and the City 
page can all be used as tools for shaping opinion. The 
same result emerges from the process of brightening 
newspapers with posters and headlines and other modern 
methods of display. Thus in the papers with the largest 
circulation the more unusual and bizarre features of any 
piece of news are emphasized in order to provide “ human 
interest.” Some newspapers adopt a tabloid technique 
of linking brief printed texts to pictures, with the object 
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of enabling the reader to grasp the news in the smallest 
possible space of time and with the least possible mental 
effort. And it is above all in the presentation of news that 
there is most room for propagandist influence to appear. 
The treatment of news is subject to influences which can 
be classified as “internal” and “ external,” those 
operating inside the newspaper office and those from 
outside. The former include the personalities of pro- 
prietor, editor, and other chief executives, and the 
conscious or unconscious bias of the journalists who write 
up the news. This is largely the result of education and 
training. Few journalists, for instance, have had a 
scientific training, and many lack opportunity to acquire 
a fair appreciation of the arts. Those two subjects, there- 
fore, tend to receive less than their fair share of attention 
in newspapers. 

Proprietorial and editorial influences are felt chiefly in 
the handling of outstanding social, political, and economic 
issues. During the nineteenth century newspapers were 
the natural vehicle for the promotion of controversial 
causes or policies. It was then that the Press, national and 
provincial alike, became divided into organs of the two 
political parties, Liberal and Conservative. Also many 
individual newspapers distinguished themselves by catry- 
ing out some particular campaign for a cause held to be 
of national or local importance. There were occasions 
when a leading article in The Times might cause the fall 
of a government, or turn votes in the House of Commons. 
Or a provincial paper might (like the Western Times in 
the case of Edmund Galley) secure redress for some victim 
of social or legal injustice. On the other hand, a news- 
paper might expose a fraud (Truth under Labouchere 
became celebrated for showing up rogues), or cause the 
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reform of an abuse. Good works of this kind, however, 
might mean good circulation. And so, towards the end 
of the century, motives not purely disinterested began 
to creep in. Thus W. T. Stead, in exposing the White 
Slave Traffic in the Pall Mall Gazette, was accused of 
pandering to sensationalism in order to gain more 
readers. And a few years later, when Northcliffe had 
begun to revolutionize journalism, appealing to a new 
and wider public less well educated and requiring more 
“entertainment” than the old public of the sober 
Victorian dailies, the charge seemed to become more 
justified. “Stunts” and campaigns, framed with adver- 
tising considerations in view, became more common and 
less public spirited. Popular fads and superstitions were 
cultivated ; personal privacy intruded upon ; stories 
of crime and sex elaborated and exaggerated. The City 
page became an important and influential part of every 
paper, interacting with the numerous “ scares” which 
rumour fostered as front-page news. Then newspapers 
took to competing with one another in the issue of free 
gifts to registered readers. They would cultivate 
popular education by distributing at incredibly low prices 
handsome editions of the classics ; they would inculcate 
thrift by providing wide and generous insurance policies 
for nothing; they would run competitions, hold 
exhibitions, or raise subscriptions for charities. All these 
are forms of propaganda, designed either to persuade the 
public to buy the paper, or to persuade readers to accept 
the policy laid down by the proprietors of the paper in 
matters of public controversy. If the proprietors are 
public spirited, this propaganda may take a socially 
valuable form—a campaign against slums or malnutrition, 
for example, or in favour of better treatment of the 
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depressed areas. If they are not public spirited, the 
propaganda will be socially valueless or harmful. 

The chief “ external” influence affecting the treatment 
of news is that exerted by advertisers. If a newspaper 
is deriving large sums of advertisement revenue regularly 
from certain sources—and a popular paper gets half its 
revenue from advertisements—it will be affected in its 
selection and presentation of news relating to the material 
advertised. For instance, a paper carrying a large 
amount of patent medicine advertising would give less 
prominence to Lord Horder’s recent speech in Parlia- 
ment exposing the evils of patent medicines than another 
paper not so circumstanced. Advertisers, in fact, are in 
a position to exercise something in the nature of an 
informal censorship, transmitted to the editor through 
various channels—publicists hired by them to give out 
press news relating to their business or industry, press 
agencies connected with advertising agencies, and lastly, 
the advertisement manager of the paper itself, who isneces- 
sarily always on the look-out for matter detrimental to 
his customers which may appear in the editorial columns. 
A good many news items reach the editor from adver- 
tising sources—some of them of news value, others not. 
There has recently been a considerable increase in the 
demand for industrial news, of notable engineering and 
shipbuilding achievements, for example. Not all 
advertisers, however, are commercial ; there are power- 
ful propagandist interests, religious, for example, which 
regularly advertise in the Press, and these withdraw their 
patronage from any paper publishing material critical of, 
or deleterious to, the cause they are promoting. 

Does there then exist to-day in any sense what may be 
called “freedom of the Press”: When we contrast 
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our own newspapers with those published in countries 
under dictatorships, we are bound to conclude that there 
does seem to exist a sort of freedom, though it is very 
different from the historic freedom which the Press 
likes to boast of. The British newspaper is rarely dis- 
interested or unprejudiced. It is motived partly by 
commercial, partly by political, and partly by religious 
and social influences. It does not hesitate to colour 
news, to minimize or suppress what it does not like, and 
to overemphasize or boost what it wishes to impress 
upon the public. But it is still possible for any capitalist 
or group of capitalists able to draw upon resources of, 
say, {1,000,000 to start and successfully maintain 
a new daily newspaper ; and for any one with, say, 
£50,000 to start and maintain a new weekly newspaper ; 
in defiance of.any existing interests or of governmental 
disapproval. This is, at any rate, nominally freedom of 
enterprise. Again, no newspaper need take any orders 
from a government department, although most pay 
heed to requests and warnings tactfully circulated on 
matters of national defence, and some other vital public 
interests. Editors no longer occupy the position of 
dignified independence that, used to prevail in the 
Victorian age. They are now subordinated to pro- 
prietors, and have been turned into executive agents for 
business or policy. However, there remains room for 
variety. Newspapers can take opposing sides ; editors 
and managers can adopt contrasting methods of pro- 
moting circulation and securing advertisements. It is 
the existence of this variety, however arrived at, that 
constitutes what is left of Press freedom. Unfortunately, 
this freedom carries with it the drawback of a certain 
irresponsibility in regard to matters of national policy. 
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There is nothing to prevent a British newspaper putting 
a spoke in the wheels of international goodwill at a 
moment of critical diplomacy by publicizing awkward 
information, expressing exaggerated opinions or mis- 
interpreting the attitudes of foreign governments. This 
irresponsibility may seem to a Continental observer, 
accustomed now to think of the Press as an instrument 
controlled by the State, to smack of subtle propaganda 
against his own system of government. 

In a democracy the Press has the function of deciding 
what affairs shall be brought to the public notice. News- 
papers initiate ideas, policies, movements; they try 
them out, though they rarely have to carry them through. 
The Press has been described (by P.E.P.) as “ the principal 
agenda-making body for the everyday conversation of 
the ordinary man and woman, and therefore for that 
elusive element called public opinion.” It is for the news- 
papers to decide whether to put this or that subject upon 
the “ agenda,” or whether to exclude it, or how to present 
it. This involves always an empirical approach to news ; 
by a process of trial and error the discovery is made 
whether or no the public is interested in, or responsive 
to, this or that subject. The power of the Press in a 
democracy—its operation as a so-called “ Fourth Estate,” 
beside King, Lords, and Commons—is well illustrated 
by the late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s remarks to a 
conference of editors in September 1931, when he had 
to announce the abandonment by this country of the 
Gold Standard. According to the report in the Sunday 
Times, he ended with the words: “ We have no power 
over the Press, or—shall I say :—we do not wish to exert 
any power over the Press. According to how you 
represent this news to the aaa to-morrow, so there 
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will be financial panic and food riots and that kind of 
thing, or else there will be calm, confidence, and even 
a feeling that better times are at hand. To-morrow, 
= the government of the country is in your 
hands.” 

In a totalitarian state the Press has little or no “agenda- 
making ” function, other than that of occasionally flying 
a kite to order, so that the government may know the 
reaction of foreign countries towards some possible 
or intended line of policy. Such governments have not 
scrupled also to subsidize news agencies in order to 
induce a supply of propagandist news which may un- 
wittingly be used by foreign newspapers. More recently 
the activities of foreign correspondents in totalitarian 
states has been limited by threats of expulsion (sometimes 
carried out) as well as by direct censorship ; while the 
governments of these states have even tried to bring 
pressure to bear upon the democratic governments to 
restrict the freedom of their own national newspapers. 

The influence of the British Government on the 
British Press is exerted by indirect methods only. For 
the most part what the government needs is publicity 
for various public purposes—such as making routine 
administrative functions intelligible to the public, 
furthering specific tasks of administration (such as the 
floating of a loan conversion), or informing the public of 
the results of some piece of important research, and so 
forth. In certain instances, however, the government 
desires to secure Press publicity and propaganda on behalf 
of some policy which has not yet been adopted by 
Parliament. The method followed is for the govern- 
ment to provide information, which the newspapers 
can use if and how they think fit. Thus a minister or 
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civil servant will hold a Press conference, at which he 
explains a new policy or report and answers questions 
about it. Sometimes a government department will 
circulate leaflets to the Press, e.g. in regard to military 
or naval matters, asking newspapers to deal in certain 
ways with, or to refrain from dealing with, pieces of 
information which have a bearing on national defence. 
Some departments, such as the Foreign Office, have 
their own Press officer responsible for contacts with 
newspapers and for answering questions on policy ; 
others have appointed public relations officers, part of 
whose functions is to deal with the Press. Up till the 
European War most government departments were 
chary of Press publicity, and sought to avoid journalistic 
inquiries rather than to satisfy them. To such length was 
this shyness of publicity carried that the newspapers of 
the nineteenth century were forced to resort to all manner 
of trickery to extract information about new departures 
in policy. The most notorious case of this was the 
bribery of a civil servant to give a newspaper a copy of 
an important new treaty—an indiscretion which led 
to the passing of the Official Secrets Act, which, together 
with the law of seditious libel, and the laws which protect 
the armed forces of the Crown from incitement to 
mutiny and disaffection, form the principal legal re- 
strictions on Press activities at the present day. 

We can hardly imagine a democratic government and 
an effective parliamentary system functioning without 
a Press enjoying at any rate relative freedom and inde- 
pendence. For both democracy and parliamentarism 
imply a free clash of rival propaganda put forward by 
responsible parties within the framework of the consti- 
tution. In some countries, such as France, where the 
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“ sroup ” system prevails in politics, direct government 
subsidies to part of the Press are customary in order to 
wield together the forces necessary to make stable 
ministries. But in England the links between govern- 
ment and newspapers are much more remote and subtle. 
The newspaper press is largely trustified—that is, con- 
trolled by rich men whose interests on the whole are 
bound up with conservatism. At the same time the 
commercial aspect of newspapers—reader-interest on 
the one hand and advertising on the other—make daily 
newspapers incline towards sensationalism, which means, 
towards opening their columns to anything which seems 
likely to increase circulation. And this sensationalism, 
bad as it is on the esthetic and moral sides, does at least 
ensure a continuation of competition and rivalry in 
enterprise, which brings in its wake much of what we 
value as “ freedom of expression of opinion.” 


CHAPTER IV 
FILM AND WIRELESS 


Ir is significant that this age of propaganda is also the age 
which has seen the birth of several scientific inventions 
which have revolutioned the method and scale of diffus- 
ing entertainment and information to the great mass of 
mankind, The aeroplane, the film, and wireless tele- 
graphy have speeded up our means of communication, 
and thereby provided a technological basis for the growth 
of propaganda. For every invention that reduces the 
barriers of time or space that divide men from one 
another must also reduce their individual idiosyncrasies 
and their local peculiarities, as well as weakening their 
traditions—so hastening on a levelling-up process which 
some people label “ standardization” of thought, taste, 
and behaviour. Such standardization facilitates, and 
renders more economical, the application of propaganda 
as a means of guiding and influencing men. Both wire- 
less and the film, moreover, are to the general public 
primarily means of popular entertainment—not means 
of instruction. Propagandists who wish to use them must 
therefore find ways to graft their propaganda on to this 
provision of entertainment, which, since the public does 
not want to have both mingled, generally means em- 
ploying indirect rather than direct methods. The pro- 
pagandist is helped, however, by the fact that both film 
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and wireless programmes are mass-produced, in the sense 
that they are prepared and manufactured at a central 
depot, and are supplied, in the form of a standard article, 
to groups of consumers reckoned in hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions. Individual tastes are not catered for, 
though those of sections, classes, and districts may be 
to a limited extent. 

It is reckoned that some twenty million visits are paid 
each week to the picture houses of Great Britain ; in 
other words, our cinema audience numbers about a 
thousand million a year. The moving picture is a far 
more powerful instrument for influencing thought than 
the printed word or, probably, than the spoken word. 
For even a backward mind can grasp a picture, where it 
could not comprehend a newspaper article or remember 
a spoken message clearly. Also the film audience in- 
cludes a large proportion of children and young people, 
who are easily suggestible. The cinema is therefore 
potentially the most powerful existing propagandist 
medium. But the ordinary picture house is not a suitable 
place for direct propaganda. For each time the film- 
goer enters he pays for a ticket, entitling him to be 
entertained. Now any one invited to a free show who 
finds, after accepting the invitation, that the entertain- 
ment has a propagandist aspect, has little ground for 
complaint unless he has been deliberately misled into 
attending. But any one who has paid for his entertain- 
ment, and then finds himself subjected to propaganda, has 
reasonable grounds for complaint, and will probably 
react against the opinions which it is sought to press 
upon him. 

Exhibitors know this ; but they also know that com- 


petition is keen, that there are too many cinemas an 
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too many empty seats. Also the renter takes a high 
percentage of their receipts—say, thirty per cent. ; and 
so, to make ends meet, the exhibitor is not above ad- 
mitting a little direct propaganda—in the form of adver- 
tising—into his programme, provided that it is kept 
down to such a small amount as to be hardly noticeable 
by his patrons. In a programme of two hours, room may 
be found for an advertising film of say three minutes ; 
and so, in a whole day, that cinema will show fifteen 
minutes of advertisement—all paid for by the owner of 
the film. When the total number of days in the year, 
and the total number of picture houses in the country, 
are taken into account, the time given to advertisement 
films seems large in bulk ; but in detail, it is hardly 
enough to annoy the picture-goer. The exhibitor is 
often pressed, by government departments and other 
agencies, to include in his programme, without charge, 
films of a non-commercial propagandist character which 
serve the national interest—for example, a “ Safety 
First” film, to help diminish road accidents. But the 
tendency among exhibitors is to fight shy of giving free 
publicity of any sort ; space in the film programme must 
be paid for, and even then sold only in limited amounts, 

However, this limitation of advertisement does not 
imply absence of propaganda from our cinema pro- 
grammes. In the first place, the Censorship is itself a 
form of negative propaganda, protecting the public 
against pictures which might run counter to established 
morality, or offend powerful groups of thought (especi- 
ally political and religious), or harmfully affect children’s 
minds. Under one or other of these headings the Film 
Censor can, and does, suppress many forms of propa- 


ganda by film—including not only films which are 
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actually subversive of established institutions, but films 
whose tendency is to suggest modifications of established 
practices. 

In the second place, the great bulk of our film pro- 
grammes—including three out of every four of the 
feature films which provide their main attraction—come 
from the U.S.A. These feature films are made in Holly- 
wood primarily to please the taste of American film- 
goers. The taste of English film-goers matters little, 
since the American market is so large that the producer 
can recover from it the cost of his films, treating the 
British market merely as a subsidiary, from which extra 
profit is to be derived without further trouble or expense. 
The great majority of film renting concerns in Great 
Britain are branches of American concerns; and linked 
with these are important circuits of British picture 
houses on the one hand, and several leading British film 
producers on the other. So firm a stranglehold has 
Hollywood now secured upon the British film trade 
that it has become practically impossible for even a 
British Government to pass through Parliament legis- 
lation protecting the British film industry against Ameri- 
can competition—as the history of the Moyne Com- 
mittee’s Report and the recent Quota Act which followed 
it proves. The U.S.A. is still certain of supplying, for 
many years to come, two-thirds of British film enter- 
tainment. The American film is therefore made with 
American voices, showing American ways of life, accord- 
ing to American standards of value. Every successful 
feature film which Hollywood sends across the Atlantic 
is a piece of propaganda for American civilization, all 
the more powerful for not being labelled as such. 


A great deal of attention has been paid by investigators 
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wherein it has been pointed out that the themes exploited 
in feature films are mainly those of sex and crime. 
“ Criminals who are heroes are portrayed as “ attractive 
characters,’ and they seldom are punished by legal 
methods. The majority of screen characters come from 
the wealthy classes, and their occupations are ranked in 
order as “no occupation,’ “ commercial,’ ‘ occupation 
unknown, * illegal,’ * theatrical,’ and * high theatrical.’ . .. 
The ‘ interior of bedrooms’ is more frequently presented 
than any other room. ‘Winning another’s love,’ 
“marriage for love,’ * professional success,’ “ happiness 
of loved one,’ and * revenge ’ are the five goals appearing 
most frequently in the pictures examined.” ! But no 
investigator in this country has substantiated the American 
finding that the films harmfully affect children. There 
is no evidence that the products of Hollywood have 
made British children or young people more inclined 
to crime or sexual irregularity. If this implies some 
difference in receptivity between American and British 
children, it must be sought not in differences of character, 
but in differences of tradition. Traditional respect for 
order and morality are stronger on this side of the 
Atlantic, and so provide a prophylactic against risks of 
the coarser kinds of deterioration. 

But it does not follow from this that American films 
do not powerfully influence British children and young 
people. This influence is exerted over that large, in- 
determinate field of behaviour which is not ruled by 
morals, but directed by taste. Habits of speech, dress, 
care of the person, ideas of humour, manners, family 
relationships, and many other aspects of behaviour have 

1 See Our Movie-minded ae by M. J. Forman (1933). 
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all come under the spell of Hollywood. It is a common- 
place in the world of business, for instance, that our huge 
cosmetics industry owes ninety per cent. of its modern 
growth to a fashion set by films. Film stars have set a stan- 
dard of personal appearance and carriage which millions 
of young women copy, and the films themselves are 
supported by a satellite propaganda of cheap magazines 
which impress their behaviour-code upon countless 
readers by means of stills, photographs, interviews, and 
stories. 

In the next place, for the majority of its audience, the 
picture house probably supplies their principal, if not their 
sole, form of entertainment outside the home. Urban 
life, with its monotonous factory and office employment, 
creates in its victims a psychological restlessness, which 
can only be allayed by entertainment which takes them 
out of themselves into a dream world of romance and 
adventure. Hollywood has the power to determine, for 
millions of British men and women, what adventure 
and romance shall mean to them. And it by no means 
follows that what is appropriate or satisfactory to the 
farm population of the Middle West is appropriate or 
satisfying to (for instance) North-country Englishmen. 
Furthermore, “the cinema, like the newspaper, will 
probably be many peoples’ only source of information 
concerning the somewhat bizarre features of contem- 
porary life which the producers see fit to display. In this 
way their perception of, and consequent stereotype 
concerning, aspects of their milieu is limited by the pro- 
ducers’ conception of what they should see.” Here is 
propaganda in its most insidious and irresistible form. 

In their quest to provide novel entertainment for their 


patrons, what strangely distorted, and therefore propa- 
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gandist, versions of history have our film-producers put 
forth! A bowdlerized French Revolution, an emas- 
culated Protestant Reformation, a Napoleon enslaved 
by women, a gluttonous Henry VIII, an exaggerated 
heroic Rothschild—all this falsification of character and 
event accustoms the film audience to an unscientific, 
romantic attitude towards facts, which makes them 
readier to swallow down prepared versions of contem- 
porary events if necessary. For the most directly pro- 
pagandist parts of a film programme are to be found in 
current news-reels. As compared with newspapers, 
news-reels are more vivid in presentation, since a photo- 
graph of an event is more “ real” than a description in 
print. The news-reel is also more selective than the news- 
paper. It has to treat of fewer items in one performance, 
and to choose those items which are suitable for pictorial 
presentation. As a result, the week’s news as it appears 
on the screen is a very different thing from the week's 
news as it appears in the newspapers or on the radio. 
Descriptions of the functions attended by royalty, of 
military ceremonies, of sport and feats of endurance, 
and of accidents occupy the lion’s share of the time. 
Cultural and scientific achievements, social problems, 
and foreign affairs, on the other hand, receive proportion- 
ately little attention. In general, the news-reels by 
omission, much more than commission, support the 
status quo in society and orthodoxy in politics. 

The short films which supplement feature films in 
the programmes also afford various opportunities for 
propaganda. “Quota quickies,’ made cheaply and 
nastily in British studios to enable American renters to 
fulfil their quota obligations, have in the past served 
to discredit British films, and therefore to strengthen the 
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popularity of American films among British audiences. 
This is an indirect, though maybe deliberate, form of 
propaganda. Many genuine British shorts, on the con- 
trary, are of high quality—particularly those of the 
“ documentary ” type, made for educational purposes or 
for publicity for governmental or public utility concerns. 
The “ documentary” film, being descriptive and non- 
fictional, can become propagandist in the same way as 
the news-reel, by selection and emphasis, without de- 
parting from its factual basis. It appeals to the more 
intellectual and discriminating type of film-goer, who 
likes to think he is enjoying an objective and rational 
study, in film material, of a subject of topical and often 
controversial interest. 

The documentary film lends itself for presentation 
to audiences smaller, but more select, than the ordinary 
picture-house audience. Consequently such films are 
often made in the substandard (16 mm.) as well as the 
standard (35 mm.) size. Substandard films, made usually 
on a safety base and shown outside the picture house, 
afford a happy hunting-ground for propagandists of all 
kinds. The power of local licensing authorities to attach 
conditions—concerned with censorship as well as safety 
—to film displays to the public rests upon the out-of- 
date Cinematograph Act of 1909, which leaves it doubt- 
ful whether substandard film of the “non-flam ” type 
falls under its jurisdiction or not. Consequently, over 
the greater part of the country, programmes of sub- 
standard films can be organized without the elaborate 
precautions and expenses necessary for the showing of 
standard films. This type of show includes the use of 
films for education, both in schools, in special perform- 


ances out of school, and in film societies ; for advertise- 
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ment, in the form of road shows and local displays in 
public halls and on business premises ; and for publicity, 
on behalf of public utilities, government departments, and 
social service organizations. Making a propaganda film 
in this substandard size is becoming a normal activity 
of bodies that desire to publicize their work, e.g. hospitals, 
schools, institutions, and social movements of all kinds. 
Leading industries, such as the gas and electrical industries, 
have produced films calculated primarily to increase the 
prestige of the industry rather than merely to increase the 
sales of its product. But the great difficulty confronting 
the sponsors of all propagandist films is to get them shown, 
there being no recognized channel for non-theatrical 
exhibition. At one time the growth of local film 
societies in the provinces provided a small intellectual 
audience interested in the film in its esthetic aspects, 
which could be exploited for the showing of Russian 
films with a content of Communist propaganda; but the 
taste has declined, as the product has gone out of fashion. 

On the other hand, there has been a counter-balancing 
development of specialist picture houses, particularly in 
London. Most of these are news theatres, which offer 
an hour’s programme comprising news-reels, cartoon 
films, and “ interest’ shorts. Documentary and pro- 
pagandist films find some place here, as well as in the 
programmes of a few repertory picture houses. 

The film is one of the agencies which has been used, 
unobtrusively and sporadically, by various of our 
government departments since the European War. 
This aspect of the subject will be dealt with in a later 
chapter of this book on Government Propaganda. 

Wireless broadcasting being, like the films, a medium 
for entertaining and informing large masses of people 
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simultaneously by a centrally provided programme, 
is capable of being used, or misused, as an instrument of 
propaganda, The broadcasting systems of the world 
can be divided roughly into three groups—those run 
on commercial principles, financed by advertising ; 
those controlled directly by national governments ; 
and those run as public utilities by corporations licensed 
by the State, but given administrative independence. 
As there is no standard way of organizing a broadcasting 
system, no situation can arise comparable with the position 
of Hollywood in films, where the output of one country 
finds an outlet or market all over the world, and so 
influences tastes, habits, and opinions, as has been de- 
scribed above. But whereas a film has to be exported 
in order to be shown abroad, and its entry into a foreign 
country can easily be prohibited, broadcast programmes 
cannot be limited by the frontiers of the country in 
which they originate. The ether is carefully divided up, 
by allocation of wave lengths among the various civilized 
countries according to international agreement; but 
“ piracy ” is not unknown, and no means has yet been 
found of enforcing the international rule that no country 
should use its radio for propaganda directed against its 
neighbour. It is true that in 1936 an International Con- 
vention on the use of broadcasting in the cause of peace 
was adopted by the League of Nations at Geneva, with 
the aim of preventing broadcasting from being used 
in a manner harmful to international goodwill. The 
twenty-eight states that signed this Convention undertook 
to prohibit the broadcasting within their territory of any 
transmission likely to incite any country to acts incom- 
patible with the internal order or security of any other 
signatory. They also undertook to prohibit within their 
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respective territories any transmission likely to harm good 
international understanding by making incorrect state- 
ments, to ensure that any such incorrect statements should 
be rectified at the earliest possible moment, and par- 
ticularly to verify the accuracy of any information broad- 
cast on international relations during times of crisis. 
The terms of this Convention, which came into force on 
April 1, 1938, certainly offered a prophylactic against the 
misuse of propaganda by radio ; but unfortunately only 
seven out of the twenty-eight signatory states have 
ratified it—and of the great powers only Great Britain 
and France. None of the totalitarian states is bound by 
the convention—and it is they who make most use of 
propaganda broadcasting to foreigners. Nothing can 
prevent listeners listening to foreign programmes, if they 
find them more entertaining, in some respects, than their 
own. Poor or backward countries, with no broadcasting 
system, or an inadequate one, of their own, may have to 
depend on what reaches them from a richer or better- 
organized country. And where commercial broadcasting 
exists, space on the air can be bought, theoretically at any 
rate, by any one, even if he uses it to give programmes 
aimed at listeners in another country, where there is no 
commercial broadcasting. Finally, broadcasting tends 
to become more and more regarded by governments as a 
means of influencing opinion, at home and abroad, and 
to be controlled by them to this end. 

Fortunately, the bulk of all radio programmes every- 
where is made up of music, which has an international 
currency, and is not by itself directly propagandist. 
But music can be associated with other matter that is 
propagandist—announcements of commercial advertise- 
ments, for instance, or talks of a tendencious character. 
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Light entertainment, too, can carry allusions, jokes, and 
stories of a propagandist nature. But obviously that 
part of broadcast programmes which comprises “ the 
spoken word” in all its forms—talks, news, drama, 
debates, speeches, announcements, readings, and re- 
ligious exercises—offers the propagandist his main field. 
Words can be broadcast for home consumption or for 
foreign consumption or for the benefit of listeners as a 
whole, or of listeners in sections, localities, or classes of 
the population. Moreover, the spoken word is at the 
same time the most direct and simplest method of appeal 
to the individual listener, and the most liable to be mis- 
understood, requiring, therefore, care and precision in its 
use. For this reason—as well as for obvious requirements 
of timing and presentation—most radio talks have to be 
edited or “ censored” by the broadcasting authority. 
Where a radio listener pays a licence for the right to 
instal his receiving set, his position as regards propaganda 
is analogous to that of the film-goer. He has paid for 
his entertainment, and does not expect to have propa- 
ganda thrust upon him. When there is no licence system, 
as in the U.S.A., propaganda by advertising is not re- 
sented to the same extent ; without it, the listener feels 
he could not get his programmes provided “ free.” 
But all listeners are voluntary listeners in the sense that 
they choose to turn on their set and pick out the pro- 
gramme they want to hear, and can switch it off if they 
dislike it. The propagandist must, therefore, conceal 
his propaganda as much as possible; direct microphone 
advertising is not good business. The U.S. Federal 
Radio Commission has estimated that only some eighteen 
per cent. of the hours devoted to commercial programmes 
are used for sales talks or descriptions of the commodity 
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advertised. The main purpose of most radio advertising 
—including that addressed to British listeners from 
certain continental stations—is to build up “ good will” 
towards the advertisers. It is assumed that if a listener 
enjoys a programme provided by the sponsor night after 
night or week after week over a longish period, he will 
come to feel grateful to that sponsor, and will, therefore, 
be inclined to patronize his goods. 

It is often argued that the U.S. broadcasting system, 
based on commercial advertising, allows great freedom 
of expression, since any one can “ buy time ” on the air, 
and no censorship of talks is in force. But this freedom 
is, in fact, decidedly limited. According to Poole, the 
fact that most American stations are commercially 
owned means that “ they are prone to be rather conser- 
vative in their policies.” Radical spokesmen and 
utterances are discouraged or cut off. Programmes 
detrimental to the interests of the station owner are not 
allowed. And “ all of the speeches, news dispatches, and 
announcements tend to glorify aspects of the status quo ; 
radio in this respect is an instrument of unintentional, or 
perhaps intentional, propaganda.” The Federal Com- 
munications Commission exercises some degree of 
censorship in granting and renewing licences to broad- 
casting stations. Lastly, the two big U.S. broadcasting 
companies have their own “ standard of ethics,’ which 
they rigorously enforce, in regard to certain religious, 
political, and moral issues. 

Under a broadcasting system not based on advertising, 
the place of propaganda must be regulated on some 
principle other than the right to buy time on the air. 
In totalitarian states, or where broadcasting is a directly 
governmental activity, no propaganda can be allowed 
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except that of authority. Entertainment will be sub- 
ordinated to the needs of public policy ; and the broad- 
cast spoken word will become largely a vehicle for the 
propagation of opinions favoured by government. The 
only expression of objection to this which the listener 
may make is to switch off his set, or not to listen. But 
totalitarian states strengthen their propagandist use of 
radio by providing cheap standard receiving sets capable 
of hearing only the home programme, by installing loud- 
speakers at street corners and in public places, and by 
exerting pressure upon the public to listen on all occasions 
when the broadcast programme is used for the exposition 
of national policy, or the celebration of national rejoicings. 
In Germany it has even been legally laid down that it is 
part of the duty of the citizen to possess a wireless set, 
and to listen to the programmes his government provides. 

Under the British system of broadcasting, direct and 
intentional propaganda is excluded from the pro- 
grammes, except in certain specific and limited cases, 
where it is arranged by agreement. The most obvious 
of these cases is the allocation of time to addresses by the 
leaders of the principal parties at election time, at budget 
time, and at moments of national emergency. The dis- 
position of the times available, the order of the speakers, 
etc., is fixed up by conference between the party whips, 
and the result is about as fair as human ingenuity can 
make it. Certainly, in times of intense partisanship, as 
during the General Strike of 1926 or the Election of 1931, 
loud complaints of partiality are heard. And these 
complaints are liable to crop up whenever a misunder- 
standing or mistake occurs. But as long as they occur 
in equal proportions from opposing sides they seem to 
cancel each other out, and leave a residual impression of 
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fairness. Another kind of “ agreed” propaganda is the 
Sunday evening appeal for good causes. Here the 
speakers are trying to attract subscriptions to charities 
and social services ; though their pleas for these move- 
ments are propagandist, the propaganda is disinterested 
and public-spirited. It is akin to another sort of propa- 
ganda which appears from time to time in the pro- 
grammes—appeals at the end of the news for public 
tidiness, good manners, or safe driving at Bank Holidays ; 
appeals for the preservation of the countryside, or for 
funds to acquire a national treasure, such as the Codex 
Sinaiticus; and warnings of various sorts against epi- 
demics, cattle diseases, storms, and mishaps of various 
kinds, 

Broadcasting also naturally brings in its train as a 
corollary some propagandist interest in “the art of 
listening ”—that is, in encouraging the public to become 
radio conscious, to acquire wireless sets, to maintain them 
at a level of efficient reception, and to listen judiciously. 
By publicity in its own journals, by exhibitions, lectures, 
conferences, and occasional wireless talks the B.B.C. 
presses on the proper development of the medium which 
is entrusted to it, and secures the necessary encourage- 
ment for new services, such as television. 

In addition to these propagandist uses of broadcasting 
in Britain, there has recently been initiated a form of 
counter-propaganda, in the provision of a news service 
in certain foreign languages, Arabic, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. These services have been established as a 
means of counteracting the effect of the broadcasting 
in English from foreign stations of news of a tendencious 
or biassed character. In the British view, such propa- 
ganda should be met by corrective broadcasts of un- 
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impeachable trustworthiness and accuracy ; there should 
be an attempt to reply to propaganda by stating the 
truth, To make these foreign news services palatable, 
the countries which are responsible for them sugar the 
pill with attractive sustaining programmes of music and 
talk. This involves studying the interests and tastes of 
those to whom the broadcasts are directed—and so, in 
effect, developing an indirect form of propaganda. Such 
material, however, is not for home consumption ; its 
necessity arises from the disturbed state of international 
relations. 

It remains, then, true to say that wireless in this country 
is used for direct propaganda only when there is general 
agreement that it is for the good of the community, 
and not just because it is the wish of the government 
of the day. This is not to say that all indirect or “ un- 
intentional” propaganda is, or can be, excluded. First, 
there is a good deal of “ publicity” for the work of 
government departments, for this or that national or 
regional industry. Commercial enterprises, such as the 
Glasgow Exhibition of 1938 ; official cultural activities, 
such as Burlington House Art Show; important 
national achievements, such as the launching of a great 
new liner—all receive considerable wireless publicity 
in the form of talks, news, outside broadcasts, and feature 
programmes, without serious risk of any appreciable 
group of citizens complaining that this is propaganda, 
Again, in the presentation of news, broadcasting has to 
face the same problems—of selecting and editing—as 
daily newspapers. The choice and compression made 
necessary by limitations of time produce results which 
occasionally seem one-sided to this or that school of 
opinion ; but so long as the complaints come with 
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equal force from opposite sides they cancel each other 
out, and leave no residue of proved propaganda. 

Owing to the fact that broadcasting is a monopoly 
here, the broadcast programme is scrutinized with 
particular care by propagandist bodies of all kinds, which 
are ready to suspect that the exclusion of their own 
particular propaganda must mean that opposing pro- 
paganda is being allowed to creep in. This habit neces- 
sarily increases the tendency of those in charge of the 
programmes to play for safety, and to avoid all possible 
risks of offending established interests. A good reason 
can generally be found for not dealing, at any given 
moment, with a subject which is likely to become 
embarrassing. And the size of the broadcast audience, 
together with the fact that foreigners may listen to our 
programmes and misinterpret what is said, justify a 
policy of “safety first.” Nevertheless, avoidance of 
thorny subjects is itself a form of propaganda, negative 
rather than positive, and often unconscious rather than 
intentional. For such avoidance has the effect of favour- 
ing the status quo, of lessening the number of opportunities 
for challenging convention and criticizing authority. In 
this way broadcasting plays an indirect, and no doubt 
salutary, part in strengthening the bonds of authority 
and discipline within the community. At the same time, 
its efficacy for this purpose depends upon its retention of 
a certain resilience, adaptability, and initiative—qualities 
which are only to be maintained by securing a sufficient 
leavening of unorthodoxy and controversy in pro- 
gramines as to prevent them from becoming stereotyped. 
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A rarcz part of the vitality of a democracy such as ours 
resides in the enterprise of voluntary societies, formed 
and maintained by groups of people seeking to promote 
a common cause. Britain is singularly rich in such 
societies ; they are numbered in thousands, some rich 
and others poor, some co-operating with government 
departments and official institutions, and receiving grants 
of public money, others working wholly independently 
or supported by charity. Religion, morals, politics, 
commerce, art, literature, and health are only a few of 
the many fields in which such voluntary bodies operate. 
A large proportion of them have a propagandist character. 
Indeed, our normal method of organizing a new move- 
ment is to form a voluntary society to propagate it. 
There have been long periods of history, before demo- 
cratic principles became established, when the only non- 
official propagandist bodies which existed were secret 
societies, usually prescribed by the law, and usually 
associated with revolutionary ideas or agitation. The 
Protestant dissenting sects of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries necessarily began in this way, and so continued 
as long as they were persecuted. Then came the Free- 
masons, propagating a secular gospel of universal 


brotherhood, and giving birth, during the eighteenth 
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century, to the Illuminati and other societies which played 
a part in the French Revolution, and during the nineteenth 
century to the Grand Orient, which has been responsible 
for many subversive movements on the Continent. 
Indeed, the democratic impulse of the nineteenth century 
was carried forward on a wave of secret societies— 
political reform associations, trade unions, communistic 
communities, anarchist and socialist parties. Parallel 
with these worked secret societies inspired by nationalistic 
aims—Carbonari, Fenians, Ku-Klux-Klan, and so forth. 
The secret society flourished where there was repression, 
and where overt propaganda for unorthodox causes was 
forbidden. As democracy spread, the necessity for 
secrecy (and the violence associated with it) declined, 
until secret societies appeared only during periods of 
national crisis, or during and after wars. The recent 
establishment of totalitarian states is sure to bring with it 
a revival of the secret society, with all its dark accom- 
paniments. 

Meanwhile, in Britain the need for secrecy vanished, 
in matters of religion during the eighteenth century, and 
in matters of politics and economics during the nine- 
teenth. The first important voluntary, law-abiding 
propagandist bodies were the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and the Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners during the reign of Queen Anne. Then came 
Methodism and the Evangelical movement, giving birth 
(in alliance with the Quakers) in George IIl.’s day to the 
Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade—the first 
great humanitarian crusade. Voluntary societies carrying 
on propaganda by constitutional means were now re- 
cognized as respectable in the sphere of morals, religion, 
and charity. And the agitation against the Slave Trade 
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gave us our first taste of the immense power which a well 
organized, wealthy minority could exert within the 
community, if they made use of the most up-to-date 
channels of propaganda—at that time the public meeting, 
the newspaper, and the pamphlet. A little later the Anti- 
Corn Law League proved the lesson over again in the 
economic and political sphere, achieving its object in a 
shorter time by more effective demagogy than its rival, 
the Chartist movement. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century it had become established that voluntary bodies 
carrying on propaganda in the sphere of morals or busi- 
ness might be second in influence only to the government 
itself, In some cases even Royal Patronage (or the 
bestowal of a Royal Charter) might be extended to such 
bodies, especially those concerned with cultural or 
humane activities (such as the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals). Others were led 
to incorporate themselves, so as to assume recognized 
legal status, and to be capable of holding property; but 
the vast majority remained unincorporated, independent, 
and unconnected with official patronage. 

A voluntary society must define its objects, secure 
members, open an office, and maintain a secretariat either 
paid or unpaid. The motives which induce members to 
join are various. Apart from genuine zeal for the society's 
aims, there is the gregarious instinct, the need for oppor- 
tunities of self-expression, and above all, the need for the 
chance to put other people right. In a highly industrial- 
ized, urban, mechanistic society like ours, the formation 
of voluntary societies satisfies an otherwise unprovided 
need on the part of the individual citizen. Realizing that 

e is a cog in a vast machine, recording periodically a 
useless vote in some election centring round issues which 
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he hardly understands or personalities for whom he does 
not care, he can, by forming or joining a society, make 
or enter a new little world where he and his opinion 
and his subscription count. He has always the hope that 
his society's propaganda may succeed ; but if it does not, 
it still affords him consolation and wholesome, unselfish 
spare-time activity. By belonging to societies, and 
carrying on their propaganda, the individual keeps 
balanced and sane, even if his particular association may 
seem eccentric or contemptible. The variety of associa- 
tion is such that it can cater for all psychological needs ; 
the orthodox can as easily support societies for the main- 
tenance of established institutions, or societies which 
gain credit for its members, as the individualist or 
eccentric can support “ anti ’”’-organizations which slake 
his thirst for stopping others from doing what they want, 
or checking abuses of authority. 

The oldest and most enduring propagandist societies, 
as we have seen, have to do with religion and morals. 
From the Franciscans and Dominicans of the Middle 
Ages to the Church Army and the Public Morality 
Council of our own era, the stream of activity designed 
to purify other persons’ souls has flowed continuously. 
Take the case of the Public Morality Council, founded 
late in the eighteen-nineties by a bishop for the purpose 
of “ working for a higher standard of moral life through- 
out the community,” and “ urging upon public authori- 
ties the duty of putting the law into motion in relation 
to offences against public morality.” It has no official 
powers, and only self-imposed duties. It exists to uphold 
a conventional code of behaviour, by aiding the 
machinery of the law in which that code is embodied. 


The law in matters of morality is laissez-faire ; it does 
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not punish offences unless some one complains. Here, 
then, is the chance for a voluntary body to complain, 
and to propagate its complaints until the law is made 
more stringent. The Council attends to what it considers 
certain recognized abuses: nudity on the stage, im- 
morality in entertainment, vices of various kinds, im- 
proper literature, and so forth. It draws its strength, 
not merely from its personal membership of less than a 
thousand individuals, but from the quality of its honorary 
officials (six bishops among its thirty-four vice-presidents) 
and from the various religious groups and welfare 
associations which support it by affiliation. Affiliation 
is one of the recognized methods whereby voluntary 
societies lend support to others of like kin to themselves. 
This tends to offset to some extent the appalling prolifera- 
tion and overlapping which exists among voluntary 
societies. Without afhliation their influence would be 
lost in the multiplicity of tiny channels through which 
they work. But it also tends to magnify what is in effect 
a kind of “stage army” that reappears over and over 
again under the guise of membership or leadership of 
many different societies. For voluntary propagandist 
bodies are recruited almost entirely from the educated 
middle (and especially the professional) classes. Their 
total membership is relatively small in number, but it is 
zealous in action, and influential in status. 

The impact upon the life of the community of such 
a body as the Public Morality Council is remarkably 
varied and forceful. It holds meetings in Hyde Park, 
patrols public parks and open spaces, urges legislation 
in Parliament, stimulates prosecution of offenders, 
secures the suppression of unwholesome literature. 
ong 1937, according to its Report, it secured 215 
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convictions as a result of complaints by members of the 
public against night clubs, soliciting, sowteneurs, dis- 
orderly houses, and street betting; it complained 
officially about twenty-five films, protested against 
twenty-six stage plays, and secured the closing of twenty- 
five night clubs. And all this activity carried out upon 
an income of some £1,500, of which £20 was spent 
on Parliamentary agitation, {100 on Hyde Park meet- 
ings, £60 on other propaganda, and f 500 on suppressing 
or modifying books, plays, and films. Its activities are 
quoted as typical of the kind of activity and result which 
are achieved by voluntary co-operative propaganda. 
There are certain recognized methods of propaganda 
by voluntary bodies. First, there is the holding of pro- 
cessions or services, and meetings and conferences, at 
which resolutions are drafted and passed, to be published 
in the Press and forwarded to official quarters. Next, 
there is the publication of journals, leaflets, posters, and 
books setting forth the society’s agreements. Third 
come the holding of exhibitions and demonstrations, the 
making and showing of films, and the use of other more 
expensive channels of advertisement. Lastly, come 
straw votes, ballots, petitions to Parliament or public 
authorities, lobbying and canvassing, street and house 
collections, flag days, picketing, and the use of personal 
influences of all sorts. Not unnaturally societies often 
imitate advertisers in their methods of propaganda. The 
adoption of a high-sounding name—including such terms 
as “ British,” “ National,’ “ Universal,” “ World ”— 
helps to heighten the prestige of a popular cause, or con- 
versely, to disguise an unpopular cause. Thus an associa- 
tion to propagate beer-drinking might assume the name 


of “ true temperance” ; or an association to propagate 
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communism, a title suggesting philanthropy or interna- 
tionalism. It is a favourite device of propagandist 
societies to claim to discharge an “ educational” function. 
Looked at from one angle, all education is a kind of dis- 
interested propaganda ; and looked at from another, all 
propaganda aims to educate the individual. So propa- 
ganda societies readily run “ schools ”—summer schools 
and week-end schools—supply courses of lectures, issue 
text-books, and generally speak as though their aims 
and methods were the objective pursuit of truth and 
justice. A simple but rude name for all this is “ bally- 
hoo.” Sometimes, indeed, such societies play without 
shame upon the cruder emotions of the public—as, for 
instance, when the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals or the Anti-Vivisection Society 
exhibits in its shop windows or in posters (or in a special 
exhibition) a “chamber of horrors,” designed by its 
display of mangled and mutilated animal bodies to rouse 
pity or disgust in the passer-by. Such forms of propa- 
ganda are comparable in general character with the 
horrific films which the censor forbids to be shown to 
children in cinemas, or with the loathsomesores which 
the police refuse beggars permission to exhibit as an aid 
to soliciting alms. 

In the case of many associations, however, propaganda 
is only one of several activities which they carry on. 
Broadly speaking, the propaganda of voluntary societies 
can be divided into two categories—interested and dis- 
interested. Where the object is to carry on a charity, 
to reform an abuse, to improve morals or manners—all 
disinterested purposes—the society will regard propa- 
ganda as its main function, though administrative tasks 


and responsibilities may be incurred in the course of 
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carrying it out. Where, however, the society exists 
primarily for research and inquiry, the need for propa- 
ganda only arises in a secondary way, mainly for the 
purpose of bringing to the public eye whatever work 
has been achieved. A good example of this type is the 
organization known as P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning), which exists for the purpose of harnessing 
the brains and energy of a large number of experts in 
the professional, technical, and business worlds to the task 
of prosecuting research into current social and economic 
problems, and publishing the results in reports which 
are then made accessible to the public. The contributors 
to P.E.P. are as disinterested as it is possible to be in this 
selfish world. Yet the organization has, necessarily, a 
broadly propagandist character, inasmuch as its aim is to 
substitute scientific planning for haphazard laissez-faire 
in the tackling of our social and economic difficulties. 
To a different category belongs the propaganda of inter- 
ested bodies—especially those which are offshoots of 
trade and industry. They usually come into being for 
some other purpose, out of which a propagandist activity 
develops. ‘Tgade associations, for instance, regulate the 
internal relationships of the units which compose them, 
as well as representing the interests which are common to 
all. Trade unions and professional associations have a 
similar protective function—and propaganda is one of 
the methods of self-defence. We may, however, include 
in the category of disinterested bodies societies which aim 
at furthering friendly relationships between different 
nations, such as the Anglo-German Fellowship, or the 
English-Speaking Union, although part of their support 
may come from industrial and commercial circles, which 
have an interest in furthering particular channels of trade. 
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to proliferate. Ifsome difference of opinion arises among 
their members, a split may take place, and then two rival 
associations come into being in place of one. Thus in 
any given sphere of activity—religious, educational, 
professional, economic—it is usual to find several distinct, 
but sometimes overlapping, bodies. Since each body 
has its own secretariat and officials, and the continuance 
of their job depends on the independent existence of the 
society which employs them, a little vested interest grows 
up which is hostile to amalgamation or “ rationaliza- 
tion.” And the simplest way to preserve independence 
is to emphasize differences rather than similarities, and 
to develop more active propaganda and more effective 
publicity than one’s rival. On the whole, no doubt, 
society suffers quite a considerable wastage of time and 
money through this overlapping, and through the 
jealousies which accompany them—especially when part 
of the propagandist activity of such societies is devoted 
to combatting the policy of rivals, and splitting hairs 
over minor differences. 

Justification of the principle of voluntary association 
is to be found in the results concretely valuable to the 
community which they occasionally achieve. This is 
specially the case with the reform of abuses and the 
upholding of ideals. Even when the societies do not 
actually bring about the result, or at least the result they 
intended, it is their propaganda which has brought the 
subject to the public eye. Would women’s suffrage have 
ever been granted but for the long, and apparently 
wasted, propagandist campaign of the suffragettes— 
“ militant” and constitutional alike 2 A society for the 
prohibition of drink or tobacco may seem to fail of its 
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immediate object, yet its propaganda may yield 
secondary or partial fruits in an improvement in 
sobriety, or in a better code of manners. On the other 
hand, the successful activities of voluntary societies may 
become an embarrassment to the community. When 
the Anti-Saloon League secured the adoption of Pro- 
hibition in the United States they were gaining a benefit 
doubtful to their own cause, and to society as a whole. 
By exaggerated propaganda they had induced the nation 
to try an experiment that it was not sufficiently disci- 
plined to carry out ; and the relapse from Prohibition 
in the U.S. has “hipped” the propaganda for pro- 
hibition in other parts of the world ever since. 

The most notorious example of embarrassing pro- 
paganda in this country during the past decade has 
been the Peace Ballot of the League of Nations Union, 
conducted at the time of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 
The Union was a voluntary body existing to propagate 
a noble idea which took shape—with perhaps more 
rapidity than was good for its promoters—at the end 
of the European War. Henceforward there was a 
League of Nations at Geneva, and a League of Nations 
Union in London and elsewhere—and many people, at 
various times, have confused together the propagandist 
society and the supernational authority. This gave the 
Union considerable prestige, which it employed in 
achieving the permeation with its aims of schools and 
other societies and institutions of a religious or idealistic 
character. Soon the Union became more than a body 
merely expounding the ideals and work of the League 
of Nations ; it aspired to be a policy-making body, 
bringing influence to bear on the British Government 
to play a certain part in the League’s Council and 
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Assembly. And when Italy invaded Abyssinia the 
Union crystallized its view of the League Covenant 
and its obligations, and roused public opinion to secure 
that that view should prevail. As a piece of propaganda 
the Peace Ballot was extremely clever ; but as a piece 
of statesmanship it was decidedly harmful. 

The holding of straw votes, ballots, and plebiscites is 
a favourite propagandist devite in the modern state. 
A straw vote or ballot may be held to point the way to 
a future decision of government, a plebiscite to ratify 
one after it has been taken. But to take a ballot on a 
question of future national foreign policy is to aim at 
tying in advance the hands of those who have to frame 
and administer that policy—hands which are strongest 
when freest. The Peace Ballot of the League of Nations 
Union sought to extract from a democracy necessarily 
largely ignorant of the issues the affirmation of certain 
general principles and hypothetical lines of action, 
without regard to the particular circumstances under 
which they would have to be applied. Questions were 
framed which were essentially biassed, the issue being 
delusively simplified so as to rule out the kind of com- 
promising, qualifying answer which is usually the best 
wisdom in statecraft. Then, the questions having been 
framed, all the propagandist apparatus which had been 
employed for so many years to build up British goodwill 
towards the League of Nations was set going, with the 
object of creating a wave of sentiment in favour of 
answering the questions in the way the promoters 
desired. Those who saw through the ballot, like those 
who were unwilling to give simple answers to complex 
and tendencious questions, abstained from taking part. 
The resulting figures of the voting were then trumpeted 
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forth as a clear indication of British public opinion. 
Unfortunately, they seem to have impressed our Govern- 
ment, and the Foreign Office in particular, with the result 
that all through the Italo-Abyssinian dispute we were 
unable to play a realist part in world affairs, but acted 
under the influence of this piece of propagandist bluff— 
with naturally deleterious effects upon our national 
prestige. Afterwards, when the policy sponsored by 
the League of Nations Union had ignominiously failed, 
that body lost much of the influence it had gained in 
schools and among educated citizens—a heavy price 
to pay for the propagandist blunder which it had 
perpetrated. 

An example of socially-embarrassing propaganda 
coming from the opposite quarter is the concealed 
activity of munition manufacturers in favour of public 
expenditure on armaments, carried on even when such 
expenditure might lead to intensification of international 
hatreds, and consequently to greater risk of war. The 
war-weariness of the peoples of the world after 1918 led 
to a great, though temporary revulsion of opinion on 
the subject of armaments. The great armament firms 
in the different countries then found themselves more 
heavily hit by the first post-War trade depression than 
almost any other industrial concerns. They therefore 
reconstructed their businesses, and in most cases estab- 
lished their production on a double basis, suitable for 
ordinary peace time civilian industry during peace time, 
and for intensive munition manufacture during war time. 
However, they did not relax their efforts to stem the 
tide of popular enthusiasm for disarmament. Few of the 
governments of the great powers have acquiesced in the 


attempts which have been made by pacifists and others 
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to force them to investigate officially the charges made 
against munition manufacturers of carrying on propa- 
ganda for armament expenditure. But the Senate of the 
United States did carry out during 1934 an elaborate 
and searching inquiry into the matter, which brought 
to light disquieting facts. “ Munition makers,” writes 
Doob, who was employed as an investigator by the 
Special Committee of the Senate, “ are not content with 
the ordinary methods of salesmanship; they must 
supplement these efforts by exercising pressure at crucial 
spots. They maintain vast lobbying organizations which 
seek to influence legislators to vote for larger military, 
naval, and aeronautical appropriations. They have been 
known to be instrumental in breaking up at least one 
international disarmament conference. . . . They par- 
tially control the Press of a country, and keep the people 
in a military frame of mind. They secretly back patriotic 
organizations to further their own ends. They help to 
elect legislators who are favourably disposed towards 
them. They assist at all patriotic celebrations. They 
may have their own publications, through which they 
seek to spread their beliefs directly. Such propaganda 
is either an attempt to persuade influential people to 
assist the cause of munitions or to produce a friendly 
electorate.” 

The most extraordinary known example of munition 
makers’ propaganda was the employment, by the leaders 
of the New York Shipbuilding Company, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company, of the services of William Baldwin Shearer 
as lobbyist, to go to Geneva and hinder the work of the 
Naval Disarmament Conference in 1927. Mr. Shearer, 
armed with a sheaf of recommendations from patriotic 
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societies, such as the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and fortified with an allocation of $25,000 a year, 
proceeded to Geneva, secured a seat at the Conference, 
and fraternized with the American newspaper men 
present. He was able to hand out to them elaborate 
data on gun elevations, diameters, and other technical 
points—because, according to his own statement to the 
Senate Committee which subsequently investigated his 
activities, he had previously secured from the U.S. Navy 
‘Department, under official egis, a more or less confi- 
dential document dealing with naval statistics, and had 
talked with a dozen admirals and other members of the 
Department for the purpose of acquiring the necessary 
information to enable him to talk with authority at 
Geneva. He strove to create an impression of the dis- 
advantages which would result to the U.S. from any 
agreement with Britain—and he succeeded, as the 
conference of that year was abortive. 

This kind of propaganda is due, not to inherent wicked- 
ness on the part of munition makers, but to the fact that 
munitions manufacture is a business like any other, with 
an international competitive market to satisfy ; it is this 
that drives the makers into political lobbying, as an ex- 
tension of normal methods of salesmanship. The evil 
of such propaganda lies in its being partly hidden, which 
prevents public opinion from distinguishing between 
interested and disinterested patriotism. 

Less harm is done by the efforts of the frankly biassed 
and propagandist associations which constitute our 
recognized political parties. In form these parties are 
voluntary societies, or federations of societies—some of 
them with democratic constitutions and open funds, 
others with oligarchic constitutions and secret funds. 
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The Conservative Party is ruled mainly from the top 
downwards. The Conservative M.P.’s of both houses 
elect the Party Leader, who holds the party funds, 
maintains a central office and secretariat, and, with his 
chief colleagues and subordinates, frames a party policy, 
to be approved or criticized at regular intervals by 
national gatherings of the local Conservative associations, 
representing the party rank and file in the constituencies. 
The Labour Party ! bases itself upon individual members, 
the local Labour Parties, and the Trades Unions, which 
supply the bulk of the party funds. What keeps the 
main party organizations cautious, and to some extent 
stereotypes their propaganda, is the link which they have, 
potential or actual, with the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. Each party knows that it may be called upon to 
assume office, or to face the electorate. It cannot work 
up a national agitation and then leave it to others to 
administer the policy which results if the agitation is 
successful. In other words, the main political parties 
have a quasi-official character, alongside of their volun- 
tary and unofficial structure. The function of parties 
is to give coherence and stimulus to the incoherent and 
apathetic thinking of the masses. “The general body 
of the electorate,” says Finer, “ do not, and cannot, under 
present conditions, contribute more to politics than some 
a smouldering, some a flaming sensibility of their wants 
and passions. Even these are not clearly focussed to 
themselves, and are hardly articulate without use of the 


jargon of propaganda. This holds good not only of the 


1 The Parliamentary Labour Party, which is distinct from the 
Labour Party, comprises the Labour M.P.’s. The Parliamentary Labour 
Party, the Labour Party, and the T.U.C. together constitute the 
National Council of Labour. 
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poor ; it is just as true of the middle and upper classes 
who have not had a special training in the social sciences. 
. . . The mass of men and women are not self-excitable 
except occasionally and for a few brief moments, and 
concerning one or two special interests. In regard to 
all other things they are permanently apathetic and bored. 
Even if they know, they do not feel. . . . To use the 
language of motor transport, the mass of people are not 
* self-starters.. Some agency is needed to excite them, 
and on special occasions, like elections, concentrate a 
heavy and unrelenting bombardment upon them, en- 
forcing their attention.” Political parties are of the 
essence of democracy ; but neither can authoritarian 
régimes (other than those with hereditary monarchies) 
do without them. The Communist and Fascist parties 
are indispensable props to the totalitarian state, because 
they mediate between the leaders, or autocrats, and the 
masses whom they rule. Similarly, the Conservative, 
Liberal, and Socialist parties of democratic states mediate 
between the politically conscious minority of citizens 
and the masses whom they manipulate. In both cases 
the process is accomplished by propaganda. 

The normal methods of party propaganda comprise 
public meetings, parades and processions, personal 
canvassing, circulation of “literature,” showing of 
posters and slogans, use of the newspapers, films and 
broadcasting, and “ pressure,” including various forms 
of persuasion which sometimes amount to concealed 
bribery or intimidation. The public meeting is the oldest 
and most traditional way of carrying on political propa- 
ganda. It has the primary purpose of heartening and 
informing the faithful, the secondary purpose of im- 
pressing and thwarting the hostile, and the tertiary, but 
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more occasional, purpose of converting the ignorant. 
From it local and national party leaders learn the state 
of morale and feelings of their own followers, as well 
as the efficacy of their presentation of their own case. 
The efficacy of public meetings depends on their size, 
the reputation of their speakers, and the skilful handling 
of questions and heckling (giving an appearance of fair- 
ness to an otherwise prejudiced gathering). Since 
meetings are governed by the spoken, not the written 
word, it is usual for speakers to lay emphasis upon the 
sensational and the amazing, rather than the objectively 
true. “ There is no possibility of close argument and 
conservative discussion. Both in the hall and the street 
‘demonstration’ is more important than technical and 
logical proof. The audience have neither the time, 
Opportunity, nor wisdom to detect and challenge 
fallacies.” 

Press reporting—with consequent publicity in print— 
is the principal check upon excessively wild or inaccurate 
statements at public meetings—mainly, however, those 
held indoors. Broadcast political speeches fall in a 
different category. They eschew sensationalism, appeal 
to reason, and display a sense of responsibility. This 
is because they are delivered by national leaders, to 
audiences far larger than those at the largest public 
meetings, and are embodied in scripts which are almost 
simultaneously published in print. The rise of political 
broadcasting has therefore rendered obsolete a con- 
siderable proportion of the public meetings formerly 
thought necessary at election times. The “ entertain- 
ment value ” of public meetings has also suffered through 
the competition of home amusements such as wireless. 
In totalitarian countries, however, mass meetings retain 
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their importance as a means of working up mass emotion 
and impressing foreign opinion. They are usually 
accompanied with trappings, uniforms, torchlight 
marches, and other forms of visual demonstration which 
add an element of dramatic entertainment or pageantry 
to the proceedings. 

Canvassing, the most individual form of political 
propaganda, is an art directly borrowed from commercial 
advertising. To be successful the canvasser must possess 
qualities akin to those of the expert salesman. “He must 
have acommodity for every taste, and an answer to every 
objection ; and these must be varied with the client.” 
On the whole, the voter feels flattered by the attentions 
of a canvasser. It is perhaps the only time during an 
election, plebiscite, or referendum when his existence is 
formally recognized, and he becomes somebody whose 
opinion is worth cultivating. On the other hand, the 
canvasser is subjected to the temptation to make himself 
all things to all men, to exaggerate facts and arguments, 
and to make verbal promises which no one intends to 
fulfil Usually the canvasser goes about armed with 
party “ literature,” which is also distributed at meetings, 
through the post, and in other ways. Such literature 
takes the form of election addresses, leaflets, booklets, 
bills, posters, and magazines—usually containing a skilful 
mixture of facts, arguments, and conclusions, the former 
selected and generally distorted, the latter crude and 
exaggerated. A candidate's election address is necessarily 
the most skilfully framed example of his literary pro- 
paganda. It deals in generalities, sins against truth by 
omission rather than commission, and makes promises 
in equivocal language. It is based upon or selected from 


the official programme of the party to which the candi- 
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gramme is printed is necessarily more detailed and more 
specious—in fact, it must reach the high-water mark of 
the party’s literary effort. 

Posters and slogans are an important part of electioneer- 
ing because they simplify issues, make them compre- 
hensible to the less well-equipped minds among the 
electorate, and can be displayed where no one will miss 
seeing them. The slogan is a deadly and demoralizing 
form of propaganda. In it rationality is reduced to a 
minimum, and prejudice is reinforced by various childish 
devices—jingling rhymes, slang, puns, and the like. The 
poster is less ubiquitous at election time than it used to be 
a generation ago. It is slowly giving way to its more 
potent, but more expensive, visual rival—the film. 
During the last few years the richest political party, the 
Conservative, has made considerable use of talking films 
—which are ideal for presenting interviews with and 
talks by party leaders, as well as short “ documentary ” 
films giving a partisan presentation of some social issue 
in pictorial form, and comic strips or cartoon films casting 
ridicule upon opponents. The Liberal and Labour 
parties have not yet been able to afford the expense of 
making “ talkies” or of providing the travelling vans 
and projectors necessary to show them about the country. 
On the other hand, there exists a much larger number of 
propagandist films, not emanating directly from party 
sources, but all supporting progressive or socialistic 
causes, which serve these parties as indirect propaganda. 

For political parties, like advertisers, do not neglect 
indirect, as well as direct, means of propaganda. They 
are always ready to associate their propaganda with more 
creditable processes of persuasion. Parties now undertake 
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“education” among their own rank and file. They 
identify their causes with lofty ideas which have little 
to do with party politics, such as patriotism, international 
brotherhood, and Christianity. They also appeal to herd- 
instincts of various kinds—solidarity with class or social 
groupings, loyalty to local, family, or business ties, and 
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THE ART OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


THERE is a natural tendency for propaganda, as it develops 
in efficiency and elaboration, to become less blatant and 
more indirect and subtle. This is well illustrated by the 
modern post-War form of propaganda known as 
“Public Relations.” It originated in the need felt by 
* big business ” in the U.S.A. to overcome its apparently 
growing unpopularity. which was reflected in frequent 
anti-trust laws, as well as in strikes, the growth of 
Socialism, and criticism from literary and religious 
sources. Particularly unpopular before the War was 
the name of Rockefeller, the family of multi-millionaires 
whose fortune was founded on oil. In 1914 this un- 
popularity came to a head during the terrible scenes 
witnessed in the breaking of a strike in Colorado, called 
the “ Ludlow Massacre.” It was after this that John D. 
Rockefeller, junior, waking up to the unpleasantness 
of the atmosphere surrounding his family and business, 
decided to try the experiment of hiring a well-known 
railway publicity agent, Ivy Lee, to sweeten this atmos- 
phere, and to restore the family popularity. Ivy Lee— 
nicknamed by his enemies “ Poison Ivy ”—acted on 
what was then a more or less new principle—that of 
“taking the public into his confidence.” He declared 
that “the essential evil of propaganda is failure to dis- 
close the source of information, and arises when the 
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person who utters it is not willing to stand sponsor for 
it.” His policy was one of studying public opinion, of 
supplying its organs with a continual feed of information 
favourable to his patron, and—most important of all— 
of “ shaping the affairs of the corporation (Standard Oil) 
so that when placed before the public they will be 
approved "—e.g. by ameliorating labour conditions. 
By persevering in this line of publicity, Lee succeeded 
in replacing the former sinister and unpopular image of 
Rockefeller by a more benign and popular image in 
the public eye. “The figure of the striding, ruthless 
monopolist in high hat and long coat, gripping his walking 
stick and entering a courthouse, has been replaced by 
pictures of a frail old man, playing golf with his neigh- 
bours, handing out dimes to children, distributing inspira- 
tion poems, and walking in peace amid his flowers.” 
Ivy Lee’s achievement revealed to American “ big 
business ” the possibilities of advertising, not the goods 
which are to be sold, so much as the reputation of the 
seller. The new “ public relations counsel” who began 
to be employed by “ big business ”’ set himself the task 
of establishing a goodwill relationship between the con- 
sumer and the manufacturer or seller, subordinating 
purely “ advertising” considerations (in the old sense) 
to this wider end. After Ivy Lee, the best-known public 
relations counsel in America is Edward L. Bernays, who 
(the point is of interest) married a niece of the famous 
psychologist, Freud. Bernays achieved in October 1929 
what Doob describes as “ one of the most astonishing 
pieces of propaganda ever engineered in this country 
(U.S.A.) during peace-time.” This was to work up 
a national commemoration of Edison’s invention of the 
incandescent lamp—with Edison and the President of the 
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U.S.A. co-operating, the Government issuing a special 
stamp, and Henry Ford reconstructing Edison’s birthplace 
and laboratory—all for the benefit of the electric light 
interests, who saw in this historic anniversary a chance 
to exploit and publicize the use of electric light. 

Bernays, in his own book, Propaganda—The Public 
Mind in the Making (1928), has expounded his theory that 
“even in a basic sense, business is becoming dependent 
on public opinion. . . . Business must express itself and 
its entire corporate existence so that the public will 
understand and accept it.” He gives various instances 
of what a sound public relations policy means. “ An oil 
corporation which truly understands its many-sided 
relation to the public, will offer that public not only good 
oil, but a sound labour policy. A bank will seek to show 
not only that its management is sound and conservative, 
but also that its officers are honourable both in their 
public and in their private life. A store specializing in 
fashionable mens’ clothing will express in its architecture 
the authenticity of the goods it offers. A bakery will 
seek to impress the public with the hygienic care observed 
in its manufacturing process, not only by wrapping its 
loaves in dustproof paper, and throwing its factory open 
to public inspection, but also by the cleanliness and 
attractiveness of its delivery wagons. A construction 
firm will take care that the public knows not only that 
its buildings are durable and safe, but also that its em- 
ployees, when injured at work, are compensated. At 
whatever point a business enterprise impinges on the 
public consciousness, it must seek to give its public 
relations the particular character which will conform 
to the objectives which it is pursuing.” 

The two main methods of carrying on public relations 
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work are, according to Bernays, “continuous inter- 
pretation, or trying to control every approach to the 
public mind to ensure that it receives the desired im- 
pression, and “ dramatization by high spotting,” or 
seizing the attention of the public and focusing it on 
some detail or aspect which is typical of the entire enter- 
prise, and can be presented in a vivid, dramatic form. 
These methods imply an intensive study both of the 
psychology of the consuming public, and of the technique 
and morals of producers and distributors. An interesting 
example of successful application of propaganda in this 
form is quoted by Bernays in his book, 4 propos of 
the effort made some years ago to bring large hats back 
into fashion among women. The millinery industry 
considered itself menaced by the prevalence of simple 
felt hats, untrimmed and unornamented. A propagandist 
was therefore employed who analysed hats into, roughly, 
six types, and discovered that hat fashions were dictated 
by four social groups—the society leader, the fashion 
writer, the artist designer, and beautiful mannequins. 
A committee of artists was then set up, which chose the 
most beautiful girls in New York to wear, in a series of 
tableaux, the most beautiful hats of the six various types, 
at a fashion parade at a leading hotel. A committee of 
distinguished. American women was then formed to 
sponsor the scheme, supported by a style committee of 
editors of fashion magazines. After this the entire hat 
trade was invited to the parade, and the story was told 
to the consumer all over the country by newspapers and 
advertisements. In due course first millinery buyers, and 
then the general public, were influenced—and manu- 
facturers found themselves easily selling thousands of 
large trimmed hats, whereas before they had sold none. 
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As the scale of business organization grows larger, 
the task of public relations becomes more elaborate. The 
first public relations “ counsel” were hired to defend 
businesses that had gained a monopolistic position. Then 
public relations became important to monopolies of all 
kinds, including those established by statute, or those 
concerned with the supply of public utilities. Rational- 
ization of industry—a move making for the elimination 
of wasteful competition and redundant administration— 
called for the exercise of skilled diplomacy, to explain 
and justify it to shareholders, consumers, and other 
traders and manufacturers. The supply of certain goods 
and services—such as transport, fuel, lighting, communi- 
cations, water—has more and more tended to become 
a matter of public utility organization, run either by a 
government department, or by a licensed or privileged 
corporation (with limited or no profits), or by a local 
authority. And in this field the need of improved public 
relations has been felt even more than in the field of 
ordinary competitive industry. For it involves an ex- 
tension of the principles of public service into spheres 
hitherto reserved to exploitation by private interests. 
The change-over from the strictly limited functions of 
nineteenth-century government to the ubiquitous activi- 
ties of twentieth-century government has brought the 
administration charged with these services face to face 
with problems of publicity which are wholly novel to 
it. Formerly, when the functions of government were 
strictly circumscribed, the attitude of Civil Servants to 
publicity was like that of Pericles towards Athenian 
womanhood : “ Greatest glory will be hers who is least 
talked of among the men, whether for good or for bad.” 
In the English Civil Service, in particular, the habit of 
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imitating the ostrich, who buries his head in sand at the 
approach of danger, became developed into a tradition, 
and even an art. Moreover, the bureaucratic methods 
used by government departments readily take root in 
large-scale business, in modified forms. But the old 
policy of saying as little as possible to the public has 
proved inapplicable in the case of the newer, wider 
governmental and public utility enterprises, which have 
to make direct contact with the public as consumer, as 
well as the (older) indirect contact with the public as 
voter. They find themselves subjected to day-to-day 
criticism from the public to a far greater degree than the 
old-established government departments. Their work 
cannot be conducted under a veil of official semi-secrecy, 
but becomes a matter of legitimate public curiosity. 
Consequently, to use Ivy Lee’s phrase, they must “ take 
the public into their confidence” to avoid misunder- 
standing. 

The modern public relations officer, appointed by a 
government department or by a public utility concern, 
has functions whose ramifications seem almost without 
end. Under his care comes the business of collecting 
facts and statistics about the undertaking, analysing the 
results, and instigating or conducting consequent pieces 
of research and inquiry. Next, he must oversee any 
correspondence which may affect relations between the 
undertaking and the public, and draft or approve the 
replies that go out in answer to critics and inquirers. 
Then come a group of personal functions. He will 
receive important visitors, offer them hospitality, arrange 
for exchange of courtesies with other institutions, attend 
social functions, and represent the undertaking at meetings 
and conferences. He will himself make such public 
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statements on important matters of policy as are neces- 
sary, and supervise those which may be made by sub- 
ordinates. He will hold Press conferences, and direct 
the supply of information, articles, and pictures to news- 
papers and magazines. It will be his business to supervise 
and control the issue of publications by the undertaking 
itself, together with the placing of advertisements. He 
will also decide what use can be made of other channels 
of publicity, such as exhibitions, posters, films, and so 
forth. If the undertaking finds itself brought into the 
sphere of politics, to him will fall the management of 
parliamentary business, with the necessary political 
contacts and informal lobbyings. In legal issues or dis- 
putes he will be called into consultation where informa- 
tion is required, or policy affected. And lastly, his 
knowledge of the relations between the public at large 
and the undertaking must exert some influence on 
determining the policy of the undertaking, both inter- 
nally (towards its own staff, for instance) and externally. 

All this removes the public relations officer far from 
the spheres of advertising (in the ordinary commercial 
sense) or direct propaganda. The strength of his in- 
fluence, indeed, will be in inverse proportion to the show 
which he makes of exerting it. It will not be for him 
to sing, in crude tones, the praises of the undertaking that 
employs him. Rather, he will prefer to act the part of 
information agent, of counsellor, or liaison officer—to 
assume an air of candid detachment, an attitude of broad 
humanity. He may adopt towards the public a “ bedside 
manner” similar to that of the doctor towards his 
patient. If he can make the public believe that he mildly 
sympathizes with their grievances (if any) and that he 
conveys their expressions of wishes to quarters where 
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they will be heard and fairly weighed, he will achieve 
his object of giving his employer a name for courtesy 
and conciliation. 

Recently, professional interests of various kinds have 
found it useful to begin promoting public relations along 
similar lines. Engineers, doctors, osteopaths, teachers, 
chemists, and other professional groups are employing 
experts to see that their work gets its fair share of 
publicity in the Press and elsewhere, that misstatements 
and misrepresentations are corrected, and that the 
prestige of the profession as a whole is maintained. 

The art of public relations is obviously a form of 
propaganda which flourishes only during a certain stage 
in the development of liberal capitalist democracy. The 
scale of business must have grown to a certain size before 
it becomes economically worth while to employ whole- 
time experts on this specialized work. But there must 
also be some survival of free competition in industry aud 
trade, and a democratic framework in politics. For the 
art of public relations is essentially part of a method of 
social leadership by conciliation, manipulation, and 
diplomacy. In totalitarian states—whether Communistic 
or Fascist—either this function is unnecessary, or it has to 
be performed in quite different ways. In Fascist countries, 
for instance, where business has been regimented and 
regulated by the national leaders to a point where freedom 
of enterprise and competition are almost empty phrases, 
the art of public relations becomes transformed into the 
art of graft—that is, the employment, by bigger industrial 
units, of lobbying methods which the smaller units 
cannot afford, for the purpose of inducing the bureau- 
cracy to interpret the regulations it has made in a sense 


favourable to their interests. 
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EpucarTION, as I have indicated earlier in this book, is 
a form of propaganda, licensed and financed by the 
State, and moulded by tradition along certain lines. But 
for all ordinary purposes there exists in our minds an 
antithesis between education and propaganda. So care- 
fully regulated are our educational methods, so divorced 
is our school system from commercial interests (in the 
narrow sense) that we claim for the best forms of our 
education the aim of equipping the individual to think 
for himself, and of imparting to him a body of common 
knowledge, scientifically accumulated and impartially 
aa Therefore, if education is a form of propa- 
ganda, it may be described as a“ higher ” form, justified 
by the need of society to persuade and train its individual 
members to adopt certain modes of thinking which are 
good for the community. This “higher” form of 
propaganda, however, can give shelter to various 
“lower” forms—moral, religious, and political—which 
derive from the educational zgis an appearance of 
respectability and disinterestedness, 

In the education of children a good deal of religious 
propaganda is incorporated. The kind of undenomina- 


tional religious instruction which is given to elementary 
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school children—and from which parents may, if they 
wish, absent their children—can hardly be labelled as 
propaganda at all, by comparison with the sectarian 
teaching in schools maintained by this or that religious 
body. If the teachers are required to possess religious 
qualifications, above and beyond secular educational 
qualifications, this is because they are envisaged as exer- 
cising over their pupils a propagandist influence in 
favour of the Church which appoints them. By the 
influence of its grants the secular state has slowly abated 
the influence of sectarian propaganda in elementary 
schools; but if that influence were eliminated there 
would cease to be any raison d'étre for Church schools at 
all. The denominations maintaining their own schools 
were faced with a dilemma. They could only maintain 
propagandist teaching in all its purity by doing without 
public money—which, in the course of time, would have 
meant that their schools would have fallen behind in 
equipment, and that few new schools could be built. 
But by applying for State grants, the denominational 
schools put themselves under a liability to maintain—as 
a result of inspection by the State—high secular teaching 
standards, and to appoint teachers with sufficient educa- 
tional qualifications. On the other hand, where the State 
has been forced to consent to aid financially the building 
of new denominational schools, it has, in effect, been 
making the taxpayer, or ratepayer, contribute to establish 
new centres of religious propaganda. Naturally, strong 
exception has been taken to this policy by those who are 
against religious instruction for children in schools at 
all, as well as by those who are against one particular 
brand of religous instruction. On the other hand, all 
those religious bodies which desire to carry on propa- 
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ganda in their schools have a common interest in per- 
suading the State to assist them, even though those bodies 
oppose one another's particular ‘propaganda. There is, 

in fact, an odd “vested interest” in the maintenance of 
religious propaganda in general in our State-aided 
schools. 

In the next place, State schools are necessarily the 
vehicle of a certain amount of conscious or unconscious 
patriotic propaganda. Children are taught to revere 
the King and Queen, to sing the National Anthem, and to 
salute the flag ; also (more deliberately) they are often 
presented, in thet lessons, with versions of history, 
politics, and geography which are, in effect, propagandist 
or biased. School teaching is still based largely upon 
the use of text-books ; and text-books, besides being 
dangerous simplifications of information, are usually 
behind the times. New discoveries, new facts, new 
opinions, do not filter down into text-book expression 
for some years after their original enunciation. There 
is a time-lag which results in the information given to 
children—unless it is corrected and amplified by teachers 
—being slightly maladjusted to the actual facts of their 
environment. In a word, children are being a little 
misled in their acquisition of knowledge—the misleading 
amounting to a form of propaganda on behalf of the 
old-fashioned, the traditional, and the conservative, as 
against the new-fangled, the innovating, and the reforming 
point of view. The influence of examinations is also 
indirectly propagandist in the same way. From the 
universities downwards, through the secondary to the 
elementary schools, examinations determine the cur- 
riculum adopted by schools and the methods used by 


teachers. In dealing with examination questions children 
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will please the examiners. And the examiners are usually 
elderly teachers or professors framing their questions 
along conventional lines, and avoiding the unorthodox, 
the stimulating, and the disputable. 

The English public schools are more propagandist out 
of, than in, lesson time. They set out to inculcate a social 
code, a pattern of behaviour, and a standard of values 
which will be of use—or are supposed to be likely to be 
of use—to certain sections of the middle and upper 
classes. They propagate a semi-monastic sex-code, they 
repress and disparage individualism, they cultivate 
pseudo-professionalism in athletics. Thus they carry 
out the purpose that they are intended to carry out, the 
erection of a class barrier between the two categories 
of children in this country—those who are educated at 
the expense of the State, and those who are educated at 
the expense of their parents. In a modern democracy 
it is not easy to justify the maintenance of this barrier, 
which does not exist in the United States and elsewhere. 
Left to themselves, middle-class parents, oppressed by 
taxation, would in increasing numbers desert the public 
schools and send their children to be educated at a tenth 
of the cost at the highly-efficient and well-equipped 
secondary schools. But they are not left to themselves. 
Snobbery is a highly-attenuated, but immensely power- 
ful, kind of propaganda ; it comprises the circulation, 
within the boundaries of a certain social class, of ideas 
derogatory to another social class. Thus middle-class 
parents are taught to think that their children will lose 

caste” through not being sent to public schools ; and, 

in fact, they do—though to a lesser and lesser degree as 

time goes by. This snobbery is inculcated, quietly and 
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unobtrusively, into people whilst they are children, and 
therefore by the public schools themselves. It is almost 
a hereditary snobbery. Naturally, the fiction could not 
be maintained unless a few of the leading public schools 
did provide an education perhaps superior to anything 
obtainable elsewhere ; but the rank and file of public 
schools are no better than the State-aided secondary 
schools, and in some cases definitely not so good. This 
snob-propaganda applies still more in the case of girls’ 
schools than in the case of boys’ schools. 

It is at the universities that one would expect to find 
the greatest freedom from propaganda. Here there is 
least learning from text-books. Here the student is 
freest to follow his own bent, and is encouraged to 
express his own ideas. Here research is subsidized, and 
teachers are given an independent and honourable self- 
governing status. Academic freedom, as it implies a 
power on the part of the teacher to undertake propa- 
ganda if he pleases, so also lays upon him the responsi- 
bility of not forcing his propaganda upon his students. 
University teaching in a democratic country sets before 
itself the ideal of impartiality. This ideal has never been 
recognized in non-democratic countries. During the 
nineteenth century students in continental countries 
were always in the forefront of radical and revolutionary 
movements. Then, as now under totalitarian régimes, 
the government, in order to repress liberal thought, dis- 
ciplined or purged the universities, making them where 
possible into agencies of governmental propaganda. In 
England, however, the universities have always avoided 
this fate, owing to their blend of traditionalism with 
occasional liberal fermentation. Furthermore, they 
prevented themselves from becoming, like the public 
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schools, too closely associated with one class of the 
population, by encouraging various waves of extension 
of their activities outside their doors. Ever since 1870 
the universities have extended their teaching outwards 
to the non-public school, non-university educated masses, 
thus revitalizing their own thought, and at the same 
time carrying on a powerful, though unconscious, pro- 
paganda on their own behalf among the sections of the 
population affected. 

The English adult education movement owes much of 
its modern impetus to this extension of university teach- 
ing beyond the university walls. Obviously, the educa- 
tion of adults lends itself to the introduction of propa- 
ganda in quite other ways than the education of children. 
Children attend school compulsorily ; but for that very 
reason their parents have the right to insist that their 
children shall not, while at school, be subjected to pro- 
paganda other than the limited and recognized propa- 
ganda on behalf of religion and patriotism which the 
community itself approves. But adults, if they attend 
classes and take to study, do so voluntarily. Their 
studies cannot be stereotyped along lines of the cur- 
riculum of a school. For adult education is essentially 
self-education, implying discussion, choice, independent 
thinking. And into this kind of educational process it 
is easy for propaganda to enter. For adults do not, as 
a rule, desire education for its own sake. They attend 
classes for a variety of motives—such as sociability, 
vocational ambition, political or religious enthusiasm. 
And because they have this ulterior motive, adult 
students are easily attracted by the advantage which 
propaganda always offers—the prospect of reaching 


their objective (in the form of action) by a short cut 
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(in the form of thinking). This temptation is increased 
by the fact that most adult students have not, during 
their childhood, enjoyed the advantages of a secondary 
school education, which might have provided them with 
some sort of prophylactic against propaganda. Nor can 
we say that the temptation is wholly unjustified. For 
whilst children, laving their lives before them, can 
afford to be patient in accumulating knowledge for its 
own sake, without altogether realizing how useful it 
may be to them in the future, adults, who have lived 
perhaps the better half of their lives, want to see quick 
results from any further sacrifices they may make in the 
cause of study. 

The original impetus to adult education was religious ; 
it arose from a desire to teach grown men and women 
how to read and write, in order that they might study 
the Bible. This was obviously a propagandist impetus. 
Afterwards, in the days of the Mechanics’ Institutes, a 
hundred years ago, a fresh motive arose, in a desire to 
help the skilled artisan to understand the elements of 
science, and so to get such a grasp of the new industrialism 
which was springing up as to make him a more efficient 
workman in factory, workshop, or mine. It was later 
in the century, when these two impulses were partly 
spent, and working men were obtaining a little more 
leisure and some relief from the drudgery and harshness 
of early industrialism, that the universities came forward 
with their extension of “ sweetness and light ” into the 
darkness of “ Philistinism ‘’—by the provision for work- 
ing men of a chance to acquire knowledge for its own 
enjoyment, according to the ideal of which the late Lord 
Haldane was so powerful an exponent. 


The influence of university standards of thought upon 
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adult education took the form of an insistence upon 
“impartiality” in teaching. Throughout the Liberal 
era of the fifty years which preceded the Great War 
of 1914, the Liberal ideal of objective pursuit of know- 
ledge held the field. The university teacher who was 
a conscious propagandist was decried and disapproved 
of. On the other hand, the university teacher who 
expounded the orthodox body of doctrine, on subjects 
where controversy was active—such as economics, 
social theory, history, and some aspects of philosophy— 
was not regarded as a propagandist. The term applied 
only to those who strayed from the orthodox path 
and attempted to draw others after them. During its 
early period the Workers Educational Association— 
product of the entente between the universities and 
certain working-class organizations—adhered strictly in 
its classes to the university ideal of impartial teaching. 
But in 1909 occurred the well-known secession from 
Ruskin College (an offshoot of the same movement 
which launched the W.E.A.) of the Marxists who 
afterwards founded the Labour College—forerunner of 
the present National Council of Labour Colleges. The 
intellectual basis of this split was a repudiation by the 
Marxists of the teaching of orthodox economic doctrine 
in classes attended by working-class students, and a 
demand for the substitution for orthodox of Marxian 
economics. A logical corollary of this demand was the 
repudiation of “ impartiality” in teaching, as either an 
unrealizable ideal or as a polite fiction maintained by 
university teachers for the purpose of concealing their 
propaganda on behalf of capitalism. For in Marx the 
Labour College teachers and students believed they 


discovered an exposure of the whole notion of “ im- 
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partial” education. Postulating the existence of the 
class war, they argued that all university teachers were 
mere agents or tools of the “ruling class,” which 
appointed and paid them to carry on its propaganda. 
To them all education was indeed propaganda, either 
for or against the cause of the workers in their perennial 
struggle against their exploiters. On this foundation 
of philosophy the Labour Colleges proceeded to erect 
a system of adult education of their own, frankly pro- 
pagandist, and calculated to appeal to co-operative 
societies and trade unions, Socialist and Communist 
parties, and left-wing groups of various kinds. And by 
contrast with the W.E.A., which relied mainly upon 
government grants to finance its classes, the Labour 
Colleges relied mainly upon voluntary contributions 
from working-class sources. 

Since the British Labour Movement has never whole- 
heartedly assimilated the Marxian philosophy, the appeal 
of the Labour Colleges has been only partially successful 
in capturing support in this quarter. On the other hand, 
the W.E.A., fearful of losing its own rather limited hold 
over its following of manual and clerical workers—some 
40,000 students—has strained as far as it dared in a left- 
ward direction the academic principle of “ freedom of 
teaching.” While continuing to pay lip service to 
“impartiality,” the W.E.A. has sought to combine with 
this the rather inconsistent aim of service to the British 
Labour Movement. By securing a controlling influence 
in the machinery which appoints the tutors of its classes, 
the W.E.A. has for years drawn for its teaching work 
upon that minority of university graduates who sym- 
pathize with the politics of most of its students. Simi- 
larly, by itself controlling the machinery for recruiting 
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its classes, it has discouraged the enrolment of students 
not politically and socially inclined to the Left. And 
finally, by rendering its classes inaccessible to the general 
public, and relying upon the liberal tolerance of the 
Board of Education’s inspectorate, the W.E.A. has 
protected itself from any serious criticism from outside 
based on first-hand knowledge of the kind of teaching 
given in its classes. Thus there has grown up a consider- 
able apparatus of propaganda, open or concealed, in 
favour of the outlook of one party in politics; yet the 
grants of public money which make this possible are 
renewed and supported by governments formed by the 
opposing parties. This is certainly evidence of broad- 
mindedness, in these days of political intolerance all over 
the rest of the world. 

Since 1918 the adult educational movement has grown 
and diversified itself far beyond the original limits 
envisaged by the pre-War W.E.A. The scope of adult 
education, originally conceived of as implying study in 
organized classes, has widened to include recreation, both 
of mind and body, esthetic pursuits—such as music and 
drama—hobbies and handicrafts, and finally, social service 
of various kinds. These activities have been developed 
by voluntary associations, by local authorities, by 
statutory organizations, by charitable trusts, by commer- 
cial bodies, and by the State itself. The growth of un- 
employment, together with the gradual reduction of 
working hours in industry, has provided great masses of 
people with more leisure—either enforced or voluntary 
—than they ever enjoyed before. But this increased 
leisure has brought with it its own problem—the problem 
of how it can be used to the best advantage. For there 


are thousands of people to-day, particularly young people, 
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who hardly know what to do with time when they have 
it on their hands. And we have gradually come to 
realize that the bored citizen is the bad citizen—in other 
words, that the fruitful use of leisure is desirable from the 
point of view of the community, as well as of the in- 
dividual. Totalitarian régimes have been quick to see 
that the leisure time of the individual citizen is worth 
exploiting, in the interests of social discipline. Nor can 
democracies afford, in view of the mobilization of “ spare 
time ” activities by the dictator states, to indulge in a 
merely laissez-faire policy towards leisure. The citizen 
in a democratic state must be made aware of his individual 
responsibility for making the best use of his newly-found 
freedom in leisure. 

The field of recreational activity and social service is, 
however, naturally more susceptible than the field of 
pure education to the influence of propaganda of various 
kinds. Under the name of social service, or service to 
the community, various new propagandist organizations 
have sprung up ; meanwhile, older propagandist bodies, 
already established, have branched forth into fresh 
recreational and social activities, as sidelines to their 
main campaign. For instance, the development of 
industrial welfare during the last twenty years has a 
propagandist aspect—indirect, if not direct. Again, 
religious and political bodies have been quick to buttress 
themselves with subsidiary groups devoted to sport, 
study, hobbies, drama, and music. Any form of gre- 
garious activity is capable of being used for propaganda 
of some kind. Propagandist organizations arrange 
film shows, organize art exhibitions, form youth groups, 
provide travel facilities, give concerts and plays, run 


libraries and reading rooms, and encourage rivalry in 
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sport. Thus many persons who like to occupy their 
leisure with these innocent and disinterested activities 
find themselves drawn into some movement, or used 
in some cause—almost without their realizing what is 
happening to them. 

A good example is afforded by the recent growth of 
book clubs. Books are a vehicle equally of artistic ex- 
pression, of education and information, and of propa- 
ganda. Having formed the habit of reading a daily 
newspaper which accords, in tone, with his own political 
inclinations, the ordinary reader is also ready to pick up 
and read books by authors whose views he shares. 
Certain publishers, having realized this tendency, have 
sought to combine profit-making with political propa- 
ganda by organizing book clubs, the members of which, 
in return for their subscription, receive certain books all 
of one political colouring—Marxist, Conservative, or 
some other brand. Since most readers spend but a 
limited proportion of their income on books, this book- 
club movement tends to reduce the number of readers 
who pick and choose their books independently, and to 
increase the number who let interested parties do their 
thinking for them and supply them with propaganda 
instead of information. 

The position is complicated by the invasion of the 
cultural arts themselves by propaganda. During the 
nineteenth century propagandist art was generally 
considered as a lower form than “ pure” art. “The 
domain of art,” it has been said, “is the contemplative 
life, the world of the personal imagination.” True, 
novelists and dramatists of the first rank frequently, 
during the nineteenth century, wrote novels or plays 
with a propagandist purpose. Thus Dickens exposed 
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the harsh treatment of debtors; Charles Reade the 
horrors of the private madhouse ; Ibsen encouraged the 
emancipation of women ; Galsworthy sought to win 
our sympathy for the convict ; and the examples could 
be multiplied. But, on the whole, the propagandist 
content of the works even of great authors was con- 
sidered as rather taking away from, than adding to, their 
artistic status. And thinkers such as Tolstoy, who saw 
behind all art a moral purpose, were regarded just as 
cranks, To-day we are not so sure. The Marxists began 
the game of undermining faith in the liberal tradition 
of the arts. They invented the hideous term “ idealogy ” 
to express a mode of thinking imposed upon an individual 
or class by the stage of economic development reached 
by the society to which they belong. According to the 
“ materialist interpretation of history,” the artist or writer 
is no more than an interpreter of economic or physical 
conditions, or a propagandist for or against social changes. 
Thus, according to certain Russian literary critics,} 
“ Shakespeare’s dramas were a profound expression of 
all the wealth of ideas and emotions which had developed 
during the period of transition from the feudal and 
clerical to the new bourgeois and urban system... . 
In historical chronicles particularly Shakespeare reveals 
himself in the poetic expression of the ideas of the aristo- 
cracy. .. . So for three centuries his dramas have re- 
mained the most profound interpretation in existence of 
personality which in the bourgeois society based on 
individualism struggles for its own reassurance, and to 
obtain the mastery, achieving its ends by relying on the 
strength of the human individual.” In so far as this 

1In “Shakespeare Through Russian Eyes,” by Lunacharsky and 


P. S. Kogan, in The Listener, December 27, 1934. 
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complicated train of thought means anything at all it 
seems to imply that Shakespeare—and, a fortiori, other 
great literary artists—were propagandists, at least un- 
conscious propagandists. But the wilderness of pedantry 
into which the Marxian analysis of art and literature led 
the followers of their creed has produced a violent 
reaction, equally unsympathetic to the liberal tradition 
in art, from the exponents of Fascism. In a speech at 
Munich in the summer of 1937, on the occasion of the 
opening of a new art gallery in Munich, Hitler ascribed 
the defeat of Germany in the Great War primarily to 
cultural decline, which he, of course, attributed to the 
Jews. “ By exploiting their position with regard to the 
Press, through the agency of so-called artistic criticism,” 
he said, “the Jews succeeded not only in gradually 
confusing natural ideas of the essence, duties, and purpose 
of art, but also in destroying altogether the general 
healthy feeling in this sphere.” Art, according to Hitler, 
has its roots in the nations—that is, the art of each nation 
is a direct expression of its being and ethos. “ As lon 

as a nation exists it constitutes a stable pole in the whirling 
flight of time. It is the one enduring element. And thus 
art, as the expression of this stable quality, is an eternal 
monument, it is stable and enduring, having thus no 
standard of yesterday and to-day, modern and not-so- 
modern, but only the standard of * worthless ° or * valu- 
able,’ and so of ‘ eternal ’ or “ transitory.’ Boiling this 
down we come back again to a conception of art as 
propaganda, in this case propaganda in the service of 
the national state. Poles apart as are this conception 
and the Marxist conception, they agree alike in refusing 
to the individual artist freedom for rational and imagi- 


native self-expression. 
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In countries such as Great Britain, which accept neither 
the dogma of Marx nor the dogma of Hitler, their 
influence finds expression not only in periodical con- 
troversies about “modernism” in art, architecture, 
poetry, music, and literature, but in an increasingly all- 
round suspicion of propagandist elements in the work 
of living artists and writers. Both art and poetry lend 
themselves to such suspicions because for the ordinary 
man in the street they are not plain and simple and easy 
to interpret, but surrounded with complications of jargon 
and technique. Moreover, the modernist poet and 
painter, having deliberately abjured older “ representa- 
tional” methods, appeals to the instinctive rather than 
to the rational, the conscious rather than the unconscious, 
reactions of their audience. Partly, therefore, they have 
themselves to thank if they are continually being sus- 
pected of propaganda. To artists and poets belonging 
to the older generation, or holding established positions, 
who have made a truce with convention, the obscure 
art of writing of the younger generation seems “ sub- 
versive,” i.e. propagandist against the ideas and standards 
in which they (the older generation) were brought up. 
It is easy to confuse this natural propaganda of youth 
against age, which has gone on ever since the world 
began, with deliberate political or racial propaganda. 
Will the status of the artist, during the nineteenth century 
relatively so independent, be in the future gradually 
lowered to that of a mere propagandist 2 Must he be- 
come either an agent of reaction or revolution in the class 
struggle, or a minister to the vanity of nationalist ambi- 


tions and racial myths? 
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CensorsuiP is the process of forbidding the circulation 
of information or opinions obnoxious to the censor 
or to the society which he represents. Thus censorship 
is the negative form of propaganda. But while propa- 
ganda itself may be carried on either for or against 
existing authority, and either in favour of, or in opposi- 
tion to, change, censorship is always an instrument of 
authority. Sometimes it is exercised for a conservative 
purpose—to maintain tradition and to repress innovation ; 
sometimes, on the other hand, for a revolutionary pur- 
pose—but only when the revolutionary force or move- 
ment has achieved authority, and wishes to protect itself 
against a reaction. Censorship as an institution is often 
supplemented by its informal counterpart, in the form 
of a taboo silently imposed by public opinion—that is, 
the opinion of the social group—upon dissident indi- 
viduals. 

In war time governments establish a censorship to 
prevent the enemy from acquiring information about 
‘military or kindred activities, and to prevent soldiers 
in the field and the citizen at home from becoming dis- 
heartened by unwelcome news. ‘The first of these 
censorial activities is merely part of the art of war ; but 
the second is also part of a process which is as applicable 
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in peace time as in war. It is a question of maintaining 
morale, that is, of keeping a sufficient proportion of 
soldiers and citizens obedient to the traditions, and sub- 
ordinated to the authority, of society as constituted. 
The morale of an army is always important ; and no 
army can exist, either in war or in peace, without a 
censorship. The soldier need not be taught what to 
think, since he is taught to obey without thinking ; but 
he must, at any rate, be protected against propaganda 
which might have the effect of causing him to start 
thinking for himself. So, even in a “free” country, 
there are laws penalizing seditious propaganda among 
soldiers in peace time. You may not, in Britain, 
propagate pacifist views to soldiers in uniform, or even 
urge soldiers to disobey their orders if called upon to 
act against strikers. Needless to add, in a country ruled 
by dictatorship, all citizens tend to be treated as approxi- 
mating to soldiers, and therefore all seditious propaganda 
is suppressed, to whomsoever it may be addressed. 

The experience of the Great War showed that war- 
time censorship of information was a delicate business, 
requiring skilful adjustment to achieve success. For if 
essential facts are suppressed because unwelcome, rumour 
may take the place of news, and morale be undermined 
faster than it would have been if disasters and setbacks 
had been plainly announced from the beginning. Mere 
censorship, therefore, is little use by itself, unless it is 
accompanied by the skilled “ cooking ” of news, so as 
to blend truth and opinion in such proportions as to 
deceive indefinitely the none-too-critical or acute mind 
of the ordinary citizen. The propagandist must work 
hand in glove with the censor. In war time, censorship 
affects chiefly the supply of news; in peace time, the 
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propounding of opinions. We can trace the rise of 
censorship, as an ally of propaganda, from the time of the 
Middle Ages. Then practically the only channel for the 
circulation of news and opinion was by word of mouth, 
and practically the only instrument of propaganda was 
the pulpit (with, of course, the confessional and other 
instruments of priestly suasion). Censorship took a 
single but terrible form—the suppression of heresy. 
After the invention of printing, another, and greater, 
channel for communicating news and opinion existed 
alongside the pulpit. Every effort was made to shackle 
the use of printing and to prevent it from spreading 
heresy and innovation. The Roman Church established 
the Index Expurgatorius—the oldest and best-known form 
of book-censorship. Newspapers, pamphlets, and print- 
ing presses all had their turn of regulation and persecu- 
tion. Then a third medium for the spread of ideas began 
to develop—the theatre. Here the fact that ideas could 
be invested, by dramatic presentation, with a peculiarly 
explosive power seemed to justify the imposition of 
censorship. Also, the stage was easier to control than 
the printing press, because easier to locate. Accordingly, 
theatrical censorship in a formal way has survived down 
to our own time, whilst the censorship of printed matter 
has become indirect. 

The censorship of the theatre is based upon two Acts 
of Parliament, dating from 1737 and 1843, which require 
that the text of every new or revised play shall be sub- 
mitted, with a reading fee, to a court official, the Lord 
Chamberlain, at least seven days before performance. 
He has power to prohibit it in part or in whole whenever 
“he shall be of opinion that it is fitting for the preserva- 


tion of good manners, decorum, or of the public peace 
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so to do.” In operation, the censorship has been used 
to suppress obscenity and indecency on the one hand, 
and to prevent the representation of daring and uncon- 
ventional ideas on the other. During the revival of 
serious drama, which set in at the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth centuries, the censor 
frequently intervened to check the public performance 
of plays by authors who are now recognized as classical 
—Ibsen, Shaw, Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Pirandello, and 
others. Banned plays of merit have usually passed 
through a stage of several years during which they might 
only be performed in private, until at some point the 
censor lifted the ban and public performance was allowed. 
Thus the real function of the censor has been to prevent 
the dramatist going too far ahead of his time ; he must 
not flout existing prejudices too violently, though in 
time those prejudices may soften, and the censor’s 
objections vanish. 

The serious stage has always been not so much a place 
of popular amusement as a preserve of the educated 
middle-class in the community. The censor’s work has, 
therefore, been to hold up the circulation, among the 
middle-class, of ideas which might be thought too 
advanced by the mass of the people. In one sense, how- 
ever, the censor has served as a protection to the theatre 
of “ideas.” For if there had been no censorship, igno- 
rant prejudice would have had a better chance of showing 
itself in outbursts of mob violence, such as have frequently 
occurred in the history of the stage. The censorship is, 
in this respect, an intermediary between intellectual free- 
dom and the bigotry of the mob. Sometimes, in post- 
War years, the censor has also intervened to prevent the 


production of plays of an admittedly propagandist 
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character, e.g. for birth control or for Communism. 
On the personal side, the ban against introducing certain 
scriptural personages on to the stage has been amplified 
by the growing tendency to prevent dramatic representa- 
tions of living, or recently dead, persons of eminence. 

In the Liberal era before 1914 campaigns to destroy 
the dramatic censorship altogether were seriously carried 
on, and nearly achieved success. But to-day the field 
of cultural censorship is wider than ever. The invention 
of broadcasting and the cinema has given censorship a 
new range of functions. For channels of communication 
seem to require censoring in proportion to the magnitude 
or importance of the audience which they reach. Public 
meetings, unless broadcast, widely reported, or danger- 
ous to the preservation of order, are rarely censored in 
a democratic country. Uncensored rights of free speech, 
in Hyde Park for instance, provide a useful safety-valve 
for propaganda of all kinds, without any danger to 
the State or established institutions. Nor is it necessary, 
in a democracy, to censor communications between 
individuals, except in times of war. It is mainly in totali- 
tarian states that even in time of peace letters are inter- 
cepted and censored, telephone and cable calls tapped 
or interrupted. But all states, democratic and totalitarian, 
agree in finding it impossible to let such means of com- 
munication as broadcasting and the film be used un- 
controlled and uncensored. Their power to move the 
masses is too great. 

The film censorship in Britain originated during the 
pre-1914 Liberal era, when censorships were unpopular 
and regarded as obsolescent. It would hardly have been 
possible then to persuade Parliament to set up a Govern- 


ment Film Censor. So, by an anomalous interpretation 
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of an Act (1909) which was designed merely to secure 
physical safety in picture halls, local licensing authorities 
received censorial powers, and the film trade was induced 
to set up its own semi-official censorship, which the local 
authorities gradually came to recognize and support. 
This roundabout and “ unofficial ” system of film control 
works in much the same way as the Lord Chamberlain’s 
official censorship of the stage play. Politics, religion, 
and sex remain the themes with which the British Board 
of Film Censors chiefly concerns itself: In politics it has 
operated particularly to prevent the spread, during the 
first decade of the Russian Revolution, of Communist 
propaganda by film in England. In religion it has pre- 
vented the showing of films likely to offend popular 
susceptibilitie-—which means allowing only the more 
sentimental and less controversial and vigorous experi- 
ments with religious film propaganda. In sex it has 
avoided interfering with what has been described as the 
main function of the film industry, “ the provision of 
pleasant and conventional erotic release for the public,” 
whilst suppressing what is likely to offend conventional 
morality, including much scientific or social criticism of 
prevailing sex standards. The scope of film censorship 
is perforce much widened by the fact that the cinema 
audience comprises a more or less indiscriminate mixture 
of adults and children. It has not been feasible, and 
probably never will be, to provide separate film fare for 
these two portions of the audience. Hence the censorship 
of scenes of horror, cruelty, and violence has been perhaps 
stricter in the case of the film than in the case of the stage 
play. On the other hand, there have been instances of 
censorship applying less heavily to the film than to the 


stage versions of the same theme. The famous negro 
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play Green Pastures has never been allowed performance 
on the London stage, though the film version, after some 
controversy, has been admitted to showing. 

Since film-making is far more expensive than play- 
producing, the custom has grown up of submitting to 
the Film Censor scenarios and outlines of films before 
production is actually begun. This introduction of 
censorship at this early stage of a film’s life obviously 
makes the censor’s power much more drastic, and 
diminishes the likelihood that a film company will take 
risks in the production of films with an unorthodox 
theme or treatment. 

Even those who criticize the film censorship, however, 
admit that it is doubtful if a fully fledged government 
censor would be any more tolerant or less arbitrary. 
The present censorship does admit of some loopholes 
which make possible the exhibiton of films of an unusual 
or “ advanced” character to audiences fit to appreciate 
them. Thus films of substandard size at present escape 
censorship altogether. News-reels are not censored. 
There is an appeal from the censor’s decision to that of 
the local authority ; and the southern half of England, 
especially London, thereby gains privileges, in the way 
of seeing “ unusual” films in its picture houses, which 
the north denies itself. Private performances of films, 
under the zgis of film societies mainly composed of well- 
educated middle-class persons, can be given without 
submission to the censor. 

Books, at first sight, do not appear to be subject to any 
censorship? ; but a little examination shows that this is 
not so—only the censorship is more concealed and indirect 
than in the case of plays and films. A British publisher 

“1 Except in the = Free State. 
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may publish what he pleases, subject only to his being 
accountable to the law if he breaks it by publishing any- 
thing libellous, seditious, blasphemous, or obscene. 
Two agencies operate to prevent him from actually 
issuing books violating the law. First, the circulation 
of most books depends upon the lending libraries who 
place the principal orders for copies. These libraries have 
their own code as to what is or is not permissible—and 
this code corresponds roughly with the coriventions and 
prejudices of their customers. No book, therefore, is 
likely to achieve a large sale which flagrantly contravenes 
this code. If, however, a publisher decides to take the 
risk of publishing books of an unorthodox or subversive 
character, there is always the possibility that the law 
may be set in operation against him as a result of the 
demands of informers. These informers are either private 
individuals, societies, or newspapers. Journalists writing 
in popular papers sometimes “ expose ” newly published 
books which are considered improper. This may result 
in warnings being given to the publisher, involving the 
threat of prosecution—which is usually sufficient to 
secure the withdrawal of the book. As a rule, however, 
this kind of informal “ censorship ” operates in Britain 
only in the fields of sex and religion, and much more 
rarely in the fields of politics and sociology. 

In totalitarian states we have seen a much more whole- 
sale and drastic censorship of books during the last 
decade. Bolshevist Russia set the example by national- 
izing the publishing industry, and making it impossible 
for works considered to contain bourgeois or capitalist 
propaganda to appear at all. Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany have since supplemented the Russian practice 


by organizing holocausts of books by authors who for 
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political or racial reasons have fallen under the ban of 
authority. Thus, in May 1933, twenty thousand books 
were publicly burned in the presence of Dr. Goebbels, 
German Minister of Propaganda and National Enlight- 
enment ; while one of the first consequences of the 
German annexation of Austria was a public burning 
in Salzburg of “Jewish and Clerical” books collected 
from public and private libraries, which included the 
works of such writers as Emil Ludwig, Stephan Zweig, 
and Arthur Schnitzler. These book-burnings are 
symbolical acts of censorship, reflecting a practice 
which used to be rife in Europe from four hundred to 
one hundred years ago; even in England down to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century books obnoxious 
to government used to be burned by the common 
hangman. Such acts constitute a warning to the public 
at large not to buy or read the burned works even if 
they continue in normal circulation. 

Owing to the influence of Puritanism, art in England 
has always been subjected to a kind of informal censor- 
ship, based upon the power to invoke the law against 
obscenity. It is in regard to the pictorial arts and sculp- 
ture that the accusation of “ immorality -’ or “ indecency” 
is chiefly heard. At one time during the last century 
a regular tradition of “ censoring ” the delineation of the 
male genital organs in sculpture was established—by 
the introduction of the “fig leaf” ; its counterpart was 
the drapery with which Victorian artists swathed the 
lower limbs of their female figures. Even to-day—as 
the hasty veiling of three statues at the time of the 
opening of the recent Empire Exhibition at Glasgow has 
shown—the nude in sculpture is liable to censorship. 


There is a tacit understanding that, even where no appeal 
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to the law against obscenity is contemplated or justified, 
works of art which are objectionable to the orthodox 
conventions on sex must not be publicly exhibited. 
Immediately complaints are made, the offending subjects 
are withdrawn—presumably lest they should serve as 
propaganda ” for the wrong kind of thoughts on the 
part of the rising generation. But England’s traditionally 
moral attitude to art is liberalism itself, as compared with 
the attitude of Nazi Germany, where a ruthless purge of 
public and private collections has taken place for the 
purpose of eliminating so-called “degenerate” art. 
This, however, includes much more than censoring on 
moral grounds; unorthodox works of art are con- 
demned on political and racial grounds, or as being 
contrary to the prevailing tone of extreme nationalism. 
It may be noted as a relic of the liberal tradition that 
England greatly prefers indirect, to direct, methods of 
censorship. For stage plays, a court official ; for films, 
an unofficial trade institution ; for books, the law of the 
land, reinforced by informers and trade customs; for 
newspapers, the Official Secrets Act and the Law of Libel, 
widely interpreted. In many cases the machinery of the 
law is not set in action until some private person or 
association has taken the initiative and complained or 
“informed.” Hence much of the vitality of censorship 
in England lies in the activity of such bodies as Vigilance 
Committees, the Public Morality Council, the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society, and so forth. And even where 
the law has to be stretched, or where there is no law to 
appeal to, organized bodies of opinion can often secure - 
rs establishment of an effective censorship over propa- 
ganda which they dislike. Thus the Roman Catholic 


Church exercises a considerable indirect censorship over 
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birth-control propaganda as well as over anti-Catholic 
propaganda. Again, Jews in England have obtained a 
stranglehold, at any rate for the time being, upon anti- 
Semitic propaganda. 

Indirect methods of censorship, like indirect methods 
of propaganda, are usually more effective than direct. 
There are whole fields of English life where taboos—a 
form of censorship—operate to prevent the individual 
from freely expressing himself on some subject or other. 
To break one of these taboos is described as “ bad form ” 
or “ disloyalty.” Examples are: in the upper middle- 
class, criticism of the public schools ; in the upper artisan 
class, opposition to trade unionism. These censorships 
are made effective by the operation of the herd-instinct— 
which is as strongly developed in the Englishman as his 
individualism, though less notorious. The fact that in 
totalitarian states these taboos and censorships have to 
be established and brutally enforced by the State itself 
shows merely the natural weakness of the national spirit 
and the lack of self-disciplinary power of the individual in 


these countries. 
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THE mighty propagandist instrument forged by Lord 
Northcliffe on behalf of democracy during the Great 
War soon found, in the post-War period, imitators who 
improved upon the original, in the interests of revolution 
and dictatorship. The mould was handed on, via the 
Russian dictatorship of the proletariat, to the Fascist and 
Nazi totalitarian governments, until to-day the very 
weapons used by democracy to defend itself successfully 
twenty years ago are now being turned against it. 
The Comintern, founded on March 4, 1919, to be the 
“General Staff of the World Revolution,” was the first 
example of applied Northcliffe technique. He had 
invented a means of carrying on world-wide propaganda 
among neutral and hostile countries. The Moscow 
Foreign Office created the Comintern to bring about a 
series of revolutions in every country and establish, if 
possible, a universal Soviet system on the ruins of capi- 
talist society. This was to be done not by the open use 
of force but by propaganda, directed by the international 
centre at Moscow but carried on by local units in the 
respective national states. To minimize diplomatic 
difficulties the Comintern was given a status independent 
of the Russian Bolshevik Government, in order that the 


latter could maintain the legal fiction of not being 
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responsible for the acts and policy of the former. 
In its score or so of years of existence, however, the 
policy of the Comintern has always been dictated by 
the political exigencies governing the policy of the 
Kremlin ; so that, in spite of being by constitution inter- 
national, it has actually operated as the propagandist 
machine of a single government. 

The Comintern has operated through the National 
Communist parties set up in the various countries outside 
Russia, and these in their turn through the smaller 
Communist cells or groups in working-class organizations 
or other institutions. The Comintern has provided most 
of the funds, and in return imposed its own policy rigidly 
on the national parties. Roughly speaking, this policy 
has passed through three phases: the first, a militant 
phase, when Trotsky’s ideas were still in the ascendant, 
and world revolution was believed to be imminent and 
necessary to the survival of Russian Bolshevism ; the 
second, an opportunist phase, when the main task of 
Communists was laid down as that of opposing and dis- 
integrating other Socialist and working-class movements 
in the various countries as a prelude to the emergence of 
a naked class war ; the third and last, a phase of retreat 
when, naked class war having produced Fascism in 
several countries, Communists were ordered to change 
their tune and seek co-operation with Socialist, and even 
bourgeois Liberal, parties in a United Popular Front. 
This last phase dates from the Seventh World Congress 
of the Comintern in the summer of 1935, which resolved 
that new methods must be employed for carrying on the 
fight. These comprised holding up Fascism as the arch- 
enemy, enlisting the co-operation of the bourgeois forces 


in democratic countries, fomenting the outbreak of civil 
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war, and seeking to secure for the Communist elements 
an increasingly predominant share in the direction of 
the “ Popular Front’ campaign. So far did the Comin- 
tern go in its propaganda for the “ Popular Front ” that in 
May 1938 it even published an appeal to the Roman 
Catholic Church to join with it in a united front to fight 
for religious liberty in Germany, promising in the name 
of Stalin himself that a Soviet régime would guarantee 
every Catholic the right to “ breathe freely and fight 
freely for his convictions.” } 

The principal direct propaganda of the Comintern 
is emitted to the outside world by means of broadcasting. 
Two long-wave wireless stations in Moscow give forty- 
eight hours a week of programmes in ten languages— 
English, French, Spanish, German, Italian, Czech, 
Hungarian, Dutch, Swedish, and Bulgarian. In addition, 
regular foreign propaganda transmissions are given from 
short-wave stations. 

The indirect propaganda of the Comintern is carried 
on by the National Communist parties in the various 
countries of the world. Each party comprises a picked 
nucleus of members whose task it is to leaven the prole- 
tarian masses with Marxist ideas, and to urge action in 
accordance with these ideas. The former task—propa- 
ganda in the narrow sense—comprises the publication 
of newspapers, books, and pamphlets; the holding of 
processions, meetings, schools, and lectures ; the showing 
of Russian films and the undertaking of cultural activities 
with a Communist colouring (bookshops, art exhibi- 
tions, libraries, music, entertainments, and sports) ; the 
securing of Communist representation on committees, 
particularly of administrative and executive bodies ; 

1 Times. 
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and the formation of special bodies to carry on Com- 
munist propaganda under non-party labels. The aim of 
each National Communist party is to bring about, or 
to take advantage of, a revolutionary situation alleged 
to be inevitable according to the Marxist hypothesis. 
Therefore each party has a double purpose : to convert 
as many persons, especially manual workers, to acceptance 
of Marx's doctrines ; and to foment any discontent, strike, 
riot, or other trouble existing in capitalist society. Com- 
munist propaganda has been more successful (at any rate 
in Anglo-Saxon countries) in achieving the latter than 
the former. For the latter involves only an ad hoc and 
temporary alliance with non-Communists who have a 
grievance ; while the former involves an intellectual 
and emotional conversion which is much harder to 
bring about, particularly since Marx is hard to read and 
understand. Moreover, the Communist parties in all 
countries, being wholly subjected to Moscow’s orders, 
have suffered from the same disputes, disloyalties, and 
purgings as the Russian party itself. 

The partial success of Communist propaganda in other 
countries outside Russia has been responsible for the rise 
of Fascism and National Socialism. These forces, like 
Communism, have their “ideologies” or dogmas 
which they seek to impose on their followers and others. 
But the dogmas of Fascism are simpler and easier for 
the average person to understand than the dogmas of 
Marxism. The appeal to a fanatical nationalism, to 
authoritarian methods of government, and even to 
“racial purity,” are more traditional, and therefore more 
comprehensible, than the appeal to the class war, to the 
materialist interpretation of history, and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Unlike Communism, Fascism and 
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Nazism, at any rate in their earlier stage, eschewed any- 
thing in the nature of making a universal appeal to all 
peoples. Fascist and Nazist propaganda, however, had 
from the outset two aspects: first, internal, with the 
object of uniting the Italian and German peoples and 
crushing out minority (or majority) opposition ; and 
second, external, with the object of rendering the new 
régimes palatable to the governments and peoples of 
foreign countries. The latter aspect has gradually 
evolved into something faintly comparable with the 
Communist International. Both the German-speaking 
and the Italian-speaking peoples are widely distributed 
over the world in other than their native countries. The 
Fascist and Nazi régimes have insisted that Italians and 
Germans abroad shall accept their authority, and organize 
themselves in local groups maintaining a patriotic con- 
nection with the mother countries. Thus, in a very real 
sense, these groups have come to serve as propagandists 
for Fascism or Nazism in countries such as the United 
States, which contains in its population lay elements of 
foreign descent. The German-American Bund, for 
instance, is said to number 200,000 members in the 
U.S.A., who are disciplined to reflect, in their views and 
methods of publicity, the example of Nazism in the 
German Reich itself. German settlers in other parts of 
the world, such as the former German colony of South- 
West Africa, are induced to organize along similar lines. 

As for Italy, it was recently reported that Mussolini 
had budgeted, through his ministries of Popular Culture 
and Foreign Affairs, to spend during 1938-39 at least 
£13 million on foreign propaganda. The largest 
allotment was to go to subsidize some 800 Italian schools 
abroad, and the Fascist Youth Clubs affiliated to them, 
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whose membership is reputed to be 80,000. The sum 
of {200,000 is to be spent on tourist propaganda, and 
nearly as much is to be allocated to a mysterious propa- 
ganda fund labelled “ The Defence of Italy Abroad.” 
Tourist propaganda is a development of the last ten or 
twelve years, facilitated by the growth of cheap popular 
travel. Governments first became interested in the 
matter through realizing the importance of the tourist 
industry in the national economy ; subsequently they 
discovered its influence as a means of creating goodwill 
abroad. Italy and France were originally the countries 
most benefited by tourism, in the economic sense. Then 
the rise of Fascism frightened away many tourists from 
Italy, and propaganda was undertaken to bring them 
back, and at the same time make them more friendly to 
the Fascist régime. In this campaign a nation’s cultural 
assets, such as music, drama, and even archeology—as 
exemplified in Mussolini's embellishment of the ruins 
of ancient Rome—may be pressed into service as a hand- 
maid to national prestige. All countries which have 
undergone revolutions since the War—such as Russia, 
Italy, and Germany—have attempted, by stimulating or 
subsidizing tourism and guiding it along particular 
channels, to attract visitors from abroad and show them 
the achievements of the new régime. Besides offering 
cheap fares, cheap hotels, and cheap money to tourists 
in general, these governments invite over a stream of 
selected visitors of standing or influence in their own 
country—politicians, newspaper men, writers, society 
leaders—and entertain them as guests, with the object of 
sending them home to leaven public opinion with ideas 
favourable to their hosts. 


Like tourism, education has been used as an auxiliary 
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to national propaganda. In totalitarian and democratic 
countries alike it is customary to hold at universities 
vacation courses, which foreign students may attend to 
learn the language and culture of the country they are 
visiting. In Germany the School of Politics in Berlin 
improves upon this custom by offering a vacation course 
for English-speaking students in which (1938) “ special 
lectures by leading experts and scholars will be devoted 
to expounding the fundamental ideas of the new state. 
The students will be taken to places of German culture 
and research to see for themselves how the principles of 
National-Socialist education are being carried out, in the 
Labour Service, in the Hitler Youth, and in the newly 
opened schools.” In carrying on such activities Germany 
is imitating the methods employed for many years by 
Intourist, of conducting suitable parties of foreigners 
round selected sights in Russia, designed to set the 
prevailing political régime in a favourable light. In 
the German case, however, there is more freedom of 
discussion, and more receptivity of criticism—in addition 
to which there is not the same language barrier operating 
to prevent the individual foreigner from checking his 
impressions by inquiries of their own. 

International gatherings have also afforded countries 
with dictatorial régimes opportunity for propaganda. 
The Olympic Games, for instance, which were originally 
started forty years ago to weld together the nations in 
healthy amateur rivalry, have slowly become profession- 
alized, and in 1936 were turned by Germany into a means 
of enhancing her national prestige—an example likely 
to be followed by Japan and other countries due to house 
the games, if they are ever held again. Other inter- 
national sporting and cultural contests have also shown 
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the same phenomena. The Anglo-Saxon attitude to 
sport, as something to be practised for its own sake, is 
unintelligible to most continental countries. They have 
taken to sport for ulterior purposes—either military or 
propagandist—and have imposed their conception on the 
international gatherings in which they have joined. 

All these forms of external propaganda have been 
much facilitated by the control which authoritarian 
governments exercise over the channels of publicity and 
communication which exist not only within their own 
borders but for the purpose of dealing with the outside 
world. Through official or subsidized news agencies 
they can put forth, and often publish in the foreign Press 
(by offering them cheap), versions of news which suit 
their own policy, and suppress or distort versions reaching 
them from abroad which they find unpalatable. Again, 
by subsidizing shipping and air services, they can secure a 
lien upon the lines of communication between their own 
and other countries—and sometimes upon the lines of 
communication between two foreign countries. Here 
democratic governments are at a disadvantage, because 
these agencies of communication are more often left to 
the development of private enterprise, with business and 
not political considerations uppermost. 

But great as have been the external propagandist efforts 
of the dictator-ruled countries, they are half-hearted and 
indirect as compared with their internal propaganda 
organization. The totalitarian state, like the Communist 
state, secks to impose complete uniformity of thought, 
as well as of action, upon its citizens. The government 
must, therefore, control, in one way Or another, all the 
organs which mould or express opinion, and in particular 


the apparatus for training youth. The mechanics of 
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propaganda are provided in Germany and Italy, as in 
Russia, by the party, Nazi or Fascist, which monopolizes 
political activity. The members of the party form a 
picked minority, specially trained, specially qualified, 
privileged, disciplined, and self-sacrificing. All key posts 
in the national administration, as well in culture, educa- 
tion, and publicity as in politics, are given to party 
members. Thus a leavening of propagandists is dis- 
tributed throughout the community, controlling auto- 
matically the vehicles of expression of opinion. [If all 
editors of newspapers, for instance, as in Italy, must be 
members of the party, it automatically follows that all 
newspapers will be propagandist for the Fascist point of 
view—without the necessity of much centralized censor- 
ship and imposition of doctrine. The same applies to 
those in charge of films and broadcast programmes, 
theatres and concert-halls, publishing houses, recreational 
institutions, schools, and similar bodies. 

However, the formal importance of propaganda as a 
national instrument is recognized both by Germany and 
Italy, which have established Ministries of Propaganda. 
In Italy there is the Ministry of Press and Propaganda, 
which originated as an offshoot of the Foreign Office ; 
in Germany the Ministry of Propaganda and Enlighten- 
ment, created by the genius of Dr. Goebbels. The 
Italian Propaganda Ministry controls newspapers, radio, 
and films by a mechanism slightly differing in each case. 
Broadly speaking, the method is to afford, through the 
Ministry, a channel of information and bureau of inquiry 
on all matters of public policy, which those in charge of 
the various instruments of publicity are expected to refer 
to and use. The latter, being party members, have al- 
ready the same outlook as the government ; they need, 
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therefore, merely to know what line of opinion to follow, 
what facts to suppress or emphasize. The German 
Ministry (formed in 1933) has five divisions: propa- 
ganda, radio, press, films, and the theatre. The Press has 
been completely Nazified ; the ownership of newspapers 
has been concentrated in friendly hands, and all editors 
must be persons of “ Aryan” descent. Whilst the total 
number of newspapers, and their total circulation, has 
fallen, a large proportion of the circulation that remains 
has been concentrated upon a few selected organs, which 
represented the Nazi party even before the Revolution. 
Radio programmes have ceased to be arranged primarily 
for esthetic purposes or for popular entertainment ; 
they have been made into vehicles of political “ educa- 
tion.” By the manufacture of cheap standard receiving 
sets, capable of hearing only German stations, and the 
inculcation of the notion that it is the citizen’s duty to 
listen when programmes of national significance are 
being broadcast, the internal propagandist influence of 
radio has been raised to its maximum—the only flaw 
being uncertainty how much German licence-holders 
do actually listen. The use of loud-speakers in cafés, 
streets, or public places represents a supplementary effort 
to ensure that no one escapes this form of propaganda. 
The cinema as a form of entertainment is less advanced 
in Germany and Italy than in Britain, France, or the 
U.S.A. Germany, for instance, reckons to have, in 
proportion to her population, only one quarter of the 
cinema-goers of Britain. And in Latin countries and 
totalitarian states children are not encouraged, or allowed, 
to frequent the picture theatres as they are in America or 
England. The attention paid to the film by totalitarian 


governments is more censorial than positively propa- 
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andist. Supervision is exercised over the film-producing 

usiness and personnel and its products (especially news- 
reels), and censorship over the foreign films admitted for 
exhibition. Attempts to create a national supply of films 
of first-rate quality, combining suitable entertainment 
with propaganda, have not yet been fully successful 
in Germany or Italy. These countries, however, are said 
to have made more progress than Britain in the use of 
the instructional film in schools. 

Special attention is paid in Germany and Italy to 
propaganda among children and young people. Latent 
opposition to totalitarian principles survives among the 
older generations in these countries, but the State sees 
to it that the rising generation is brought wholly under 
the influence of Nazi or Fascist ideas. In Italy there is 
frank militarization of children from the age of eight 
upwards. In Germany children and youths are en- 
couraged to join various Nazi organizations which “ offer 
them a mixture of healthy entertainment, propaganda, 
and pre-adolescent military training.” + Sport, music, 
the wearing of uniforms and badges, processions and 
pageantry, are all pressed into service, with the object 
of striking the imagination of the young, and bending 
their minds to the service of the State. Necessarily there 
has here arisen some conflict between the claims of the 
State and the rival claims of the family and the Church. 
The totalitarian state carries on propaganda on behalf 
of both family and Church in so far as they are institu- 
tions which can serve the State and discipline the 
individual. The family is encouraged as a breeding unit 
by suppression of contraception, endowment of marriage, 
etc. ; but once the children have begun to grow up, the 

1 Propaganda, by L. W. Doob (1935), p. 288. 
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State steps in and tends to assume increasing control over 
their minds and bodies at the expense of their loyalty to 
the family. Similarly, the Churches are favoured as 
bulwarks of morality and supporters of authority, but 
persecuted in so far as they try to propagate doctrines 
inconsistent with the absolute supremacy of the secular 
State. In Germany an artificial pagan form of religion 
has been allowed to take root, to serve as a counterpoise 
to any tendency on the part of orthodox Christianity to 
emphasize the radical and individualistic aspects of 
Christ’s teachings. 

It is, above all, in the use of pageantry and ceremonial 
on a nation-wide scale that the totalitarian states, especially 
Germany, have developed new propagandist arts. The 
immense party gatherings at Nuremberg and other 
towns, in specially constructed halls and arenas, serve 
the double purpose of propagating self-confidence in 
the German nation and impressing foreign countries 
with the strength and unity displayed. The same motives 
underlie the recurrent use of plebiscites in the totali- 
tarian countries. For the plebiscite, since the days of 
Napoleon, has been one of the favourite propagandist 
instruments of dictatorship. Experience has shown that 
it is possible, with thorough organization, to secure for 
the herd-manifestations anything between 90 and 99.9 
per cent. of the votes available. The mechanism of a 
plebiscite, with its paraphernalia of meetings, processions, 
canvassing, and polling, is itself a powerful piece of 
propaganda ; for as it is very costly, it stimulates the 
printing and other publicity trades by a temporary and 
artificial, though welcome, flow of business. The propa- 
gandist aspect of plebiscites is best shown by the recent 
example in Austria (April 1938). There “ each voter was 
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handed a brass button, with an imprint, “ One people, 
one Reich, one Fuhrer.” This was immediately tonal 
along with other badges, to show he had voted... . 
The length of bunting employed must run into hundreds 
of miles. The work of stitching on the swastikas and 
white shields must have given employment to thousands. 
Dozens of temporary buildings have been erected 
throughout the streets of Vienna. Each carried portraits 
of Hitler, slogans, symbolic pictures of the Reich, etc. 
There are hundreds of pylons, crowned by gilt eagles or 
swastikas, draped in red. There were also millions of 
printed banners, posters, and decorations on the trams, 
and countless leaflets were distributed by boys or dropped 
from aeroplanes. No doubt the arrangements have given 
work to large numbers of unemployed.” This outdoes 
in lavishness even a Coronation ceremony in Britain, 
which represents the high-water mark of propagandist 
pageantry in a democratic country. 

The staging of sensational public trialsisa form of propa- 
gandist pageantry so far, fortunately, monopolized by 
the totalitarian countries. The method comprises taking 
a real, or creating an imaginary, political crisis, and mak- 
ing it the occasion for rounding up and executing a batch 
of persons opposed to, or out of favour with, the régime. 
Moscow has made the trial and shooting of its leading 
politicians, technicians, and generals into a national 
function performed regularly every few months. Each 
time popular hatred is worked up and discharged upon 
some self-confessed group of scapegoats, drawn from the 
best educated and most able portion of the community. 
Germany, after experimenting in the same field with the 
Reichstag Fire Trials, and the Roehm Purge, has settled 
down to a more or less systematic auto-da-fé at the ex- 
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pense of the Jews, against whom a whole special apparatus 
of propaganda has been built up by the notorious 
Streicher and others. 

In all these manifestations of large-scale pageantry and 
demonstrations of public hatred there seems to be some 
common element which the propagandist has discovered 
and exploited. He has found that there is great propa- 
ganda value in persuading or coercing enormous mobs 
to take part in some communal action—which may be 
either of a positive, joy-expressing nature, or of a negative, 
hate-expressing nature. Both help to give emotional 
sanction to a set of dogmas or taboos which the rulers 
wish to impose upon the ruled. The habit can be traced 
back to primitive peoples, and is directly antipathetic to 
the development of that individualism which has hitherto 
been supposed to be the most obvious product of the 
progress of civilization. Counter-propaganda against the 
sadistic hate-expressing manifestation—whether it is Jew- 
baiting, Negro-lynching, spy-mania, or heretic-burning 
—always finds itself at a disadvantage, because it has to 
rely on the relatively unpopular method of appeal to 
reason. As compared with the totalitarian states, the 
democratic governments of the world are to-day mere 
tyros in the arts of propaganda. Only slowly and 
gingerly are they beginning to enter upon the path 
down which Nazism and Fascism have so fast and so 
far advanced. This is because they have not suffered, 
through defeat in war, any violent break in the con- 
tinuity of their national traditions ; and, on the whole, 
habit and custom are the most powerful antidotes to 
propaganda. The pathological condition of national 
prostration which overtook Russia and Germany and 
Italy during, or after, the European War is responsible 
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for the success of propaganda in contributing to their 
social reintegration. Yet the democratic countries first 
taught the world during the War the importance of 
propaganda; and though thereafter they suffered the 
propagandist weapons they had created to rust and 
decay, they are now beginning to refurbish them. The 
Ministry of Information, which had been created by 
Mr. Lloyd George, faded out during the “economy” 
reaction which set in after the collapse of the post-War 
trade boom. Since then there has been no central agency 
for government propaganda in Britain; but gradually 
there has sprung up piecemeal a large number of 
separate departmental or semi-official propagandist 
agencies which, though unco-ordinated, cover much 
the same ground as would be covered by a modern 
Ministry of Information. 

In the first place, a considerable number of our 
government departments now carry on propaganda of 
some sort as a normal part of their work. Much of 
our social legislation leaves the initiative and power 
of spending in the hands of local authorities, giving to 
the central government department concerned the task, 
not of ordering, but of advising, stimulating, or per- 
suading local authorities, and of partially controlling 
their expenditure. Many government departments, 
therefore, spend much time and energy in propagating 
the wishes of Parliament among local authorities, as well 
as among the public that elects these authorities. Some 
departments must engage in propaganda in order to 
maintain their service to the community. For example, 
the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Air Ministry 
undertake recruiting for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
The Ministry of Health undertakes propaganda for the 
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improvement of methods of sanitation and habits of 
hygiene, as well as of standards of nutrition (for instance, 
increase of milk consumption among children). The 
Ministry of Agriculture propagates sound methods of 
cultivation and stock-breeding among farmers, as well 
as methods of eliminating pests and diseases among plants 
and animals. The Ministry of Labour seeks to persuade 
young unemployed persons‘to undergo periods of train- 
ing to fit them for fresh trades. The Board of Trade 
seeks to persuade new businesses to settle in special areas 
where unemployment is above the average. The Post 
Office engages on a large scale advertising campaign 
to increase the use of the telephone. The Ministry of 
Transport is concerned with popularizing “ Safety First” 
principles and decreasing accidents upon our roads. 
The Home Office engages in propaganda for Air Raid 
Precautions among the civil population of our towns. 
All these are examples of government propaganda which 
have become a part of the normal life of our country 
to-day—though they would have much scandalized our 
laissez-faire grandparents of, say, the age of Cobden and 
Palmerston. 

Government departments have also begun to recognize 
the value of that kind of propaganda which consists of 
supplying information to, and cultivating the goodwill 
of, the public in general. Those whose work comes much 
under the public eye—for instance, the Ministry of 
Health, the Board of Education, the Ministry of Labour— 
have appointed Public Relations Officers, who give 
statements out to the Press, supervise printed publicity, 
attend meetings, conferences, and social functions, inter- 
view callers, give information to inquirers, and maintain 
relationships with other government departments. Their 
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work has gradually begun to break down the average 
Englishman’s firmly established notion that all govern- 
ment departments must be run on bureaucratic lines, 
with a maximum of red tape and a minimum of enter- 
prise and candour. 

Of recent years a number of special propagandist 
campaigns, in which government has interested itself, 
have been launched; and these have required new 
machinery to carry them out. Best known is the 
experiment undertaken by the Empire Marketing Board 
(1926-33) set up to advise the Secretary of State for 
the Dominions as to the best methods of marketing 
Empire products in Great Britain, as part of the scheme 
for strengthening trade relations between Britain and 
the Dominions and Colonies. The Board made a name 
for itself not only by fostering scientific research of 
various kinds, but also by adopting propagandist methods 
hitherto little associated with governmental publicity. 
It covered our hoardings with artistically designed 
posters, freely advertised in an intelligent way, and 
showed what could be done by enlisting the use of the 
film for “documentary” purposes. Breaking away 
from the custom of employing private film-producing 
companies to make any films which might be required 
for government publicity (as was done during and 
immediately after the War), the Empire Marketing 
Board established its own film-producing unit, and made 
a number of skilful short propagandist films, some of 
which were shown in the ordinary picture houses, while 
others were circulated to schools and educational 
institutions. By supplementing its own films with 
others contributed . the Dominion Governments, 
the E.M.B. soon built up a substantial film library, 
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programmes drawn from which were regularly shown 
at the cinema of the Imperial Institute in South Kensing- 
ton. In due course the E.M.B. film unit extended its 
operations by making films for purposes other than 
Empire Marketing, so that it came to have a semi- 
commercial aspect. After some years of activity the 
E.M.B. was itself brought to an end, since it proved 
impossible to induce the Dominion Governments to 
contribute a sufficient share of its cost to justify its 
continued maintenance by the British Government. 
The film unit, however, was not disbanded, but 
transferred to the Post Office, where it took on a new 
lease of life in producing propagandist films publicizing 
the work of the Post Office, including the improvement 
of communications (such as wireless), which are the 
responsibility of the Postmaster-General. Meanwhile 
the E.M.B. library has been taken over by the Imperial 
Institute, which has continued to increase both the 
supply of Empire propagandist films and their free 
circulation among our schools. These films greatly 
vary in quality and condition, but are popular both for 
their interest and for their low cost to the user. Com- 
posite Empire and G.P.O. film programmes are normally 
supplied to some 3,000 organizations every year. 

The use of the film for governmental propaganda has, 
on the whole, grown up in sporadic fashion, without 
consistency or plan. There are now a number of dis- 
tinct official agencies dealing with the film, which over- 
lap in some directions, and are still unco-ordinated. 
There is a government film officer, attached to a single 
department, the War Office, and having a rather vaguely 
defined range of duties. There is the Film Censor, 
appcinted by the film trade, but with the cognizance 
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of the Home Office, which nominates a consultative 
committee, representing local licensing authorities, to 
advise him. There is the Imperial Institute, which 
collects, houses, and circulates Empire films. There 
is the British Film Institute, subsidized by grants from 
the Privy Council, and working “to encourage the use 
and development of the cinematograph as a means of 
entertainment and instruction.” There is the G.P.O. 
Film Unit,1 which produces films for Post Office 
publicity, and may in course of time produce films for 
other government departments. And there is the 
Stationery Office, which holds the negatives and the 
copyright of all governmental films. 

There are also several bodies receiving government 
grants for propagandist purposes which, among their 
activities, include the making and showing of films. 
There is, for instance, the Travel Association of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, whose object is to increase 
the number of foreign tourists visiting this country. 
For this purpose the Travel Association distributes 
abroad material (including films) showing the attractions 
—in the form of scenery, antiquities, customs, and life 
—of Britain as a holiday resort, and collects statistics of 
the number of visitors to these shores. Then there is the 
British Council, set up to find ways of making British 
life and culture better known in foreign countries than 
it has been. This Council, provided with a substantial 
grant of public money, brings foreign students to this 
country, sends English lecturers abroad, assists societies 
for the study of English culture in foreign countries, and 


1 Since October 1933 the Unit has produced 77 films, 9 of which 
have been theatrically circulated, while travelling projector units 
have shown the rest in 72 towns and at 1,250 schools. 
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spreads a knowledge of English music and art. More 
recently there has been formed a new committee, under 
Sir Robert Vansittart, which has set about the task of co- 
ordinating and developing British propaganda overseas. 
Its plans for doing this have not yet been announced, but 
a resolution, emanating from Manchester, was adopted 
at the last annual meeting of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, which emphasized the com- 
mercial aspects of such propaganda. “ Foreign coun- 
tries,” declared the mover of this resolution,! “ notably 
Germany and Japan, already employ all the recognized 
methods of overseas propaganda, such as visits by trade 
missions, the provision of suitable matter to newspapers, 
the widespread distribution of attractive printed material, 
the encouragement of various types of inquiry bureaux, 
and overseas commercial organizations. Hitherto we, 
as a nation, have been rather too proud to engage in that 
sort of thing, but we now have to recognize that the 
public in every country is so constantly attacked by 
direct or indirect propaganda that dignified reticence, 
letting the quality of the goods speak for itself, will no 
longer suffice.” 

The case for dignified national propaganda, avoiding 
advertisement and aggressiveness, has nowhere been 
better and more liberally stated than by Sir Stephen 
Tallents in his pamphlet, The Projection of England. “ We 
need to create,” he suggests, “in the borderland which 
lies between government and private enterprise, a school 
of national projection. I see the members of this school 
as a small group, selected less on account of their existing 
affiliations than by reason of their diverse personal 
qualities. It must be their business to study professionally 


1 Mr. Henry Alcock, as sang in the Manchester Guardian. 
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the art of national projection, and to draw for the 
materials of that art upon all the resources of English 
life. . . . Our school must be on the watch for material 
which can be turned to the advantage of England over- 
seas... . It must be in close touch with all those 
channels at home and abroad through which the material, 
which it desires to see used, can be projected.” These 
include the Press, the news agencies, the B.B.C., the 
Post Office, the makers of films, the painters of posters, 
and the designers of exhibitions. “To all these agencies 
it must be able to distribute its material and sometimes 
to suggest to them appropriate modes of treatment. 
It may seek to inspire, but must never attempt to regulate 
them. It must study new methods of projection, and 
new means of using and combining new methods ; and 
in certain fields it must experiment until it has devised 
and mastered the special technique required.” These 
words were written in 1932, but they adumbrate, in 
cautious though imaginative phrases, developments 
which have since been taking place in Britain, though as 
yet unco-ordinated and not officially recognized. 

They show, however, that democratic Britain is 
tending to move in the same direction as other countries, 
that is, towards an intensification of governmental or 
semi-governmental propaganda ; and the nearer Europe 
draws to the brink of war, the stronger becomes the urge 
towards creating powerful machinery for this purpose. 
But though actual outbreak of war would almost 
certainly bring about co-ordination of the existing 
sporadic efforts, and the revival of a Ministry of Informa- 
tion, Britain has not necessarily suffered much from 
lagging behind the totalitarian countries so far. Our 
national prejudice against “ propaganda,’ combined 
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with our laissez-faire tradition, makes us prefer the in- 
direct and subtler forms of propaganda to the more 
overt and direct forms. This preference is implied in 
the terms of the resolution passed by the House of 
Commons at the conclusion of the debate on British 
propaganda abroad on February 16, 1938, which 
declares “ that the evil effects of State propaganda of a 
tendentious or misleading character can best be countered, 
not by retaliation, but by the widespread dissemination 
of straightforward information and news based upon an 
enlightened and honest public policy.” Totalitarian 
states, with their organs of publicity all brought under 
perfect control by Ministries of Propaganda, find it easy 
to mould internal public opinion ; but they are less 
certain of success beyond their own borders, where they 
immediately encounter the suspicion of foreigners and 
neutrals, who see bias and ulterior motives in every scrap 
of information emanating from such sources. Other 
things being equal, therefore, indirect propaganda is 
probably more effective than direct propaganda. And if 
so, Great Britain having long shown herself a past master 
in the arts of indirect propaganda, can afford to go slow 
and compensate herself by keeping some reputation for 
comparative disinterestedness, even if foreigners label 
it as “ perfidy.” Britain is the centre of a great Empire, 
which is now held together much more by tradition 
and common interest than by force. Indeed, our Empire 
to-day provides, for any one who cares to look for them, 
hundreds of examples of the successful use of the subtler 
forms of propaganda, particularly in the governing and 
training up of native peoples, e.g. in Africa, Christian 
Missions—on the face of it a form of religious propaganda 


—have an indirect political and economic effect which 
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is often decidedly propagandist. So do educational and 
cultural influences, including popular forms of entertain- 
ment like the film and wireless, as transplanted from 
Europe and America. Even material gifts like the auto- 
mobile, the whisky bottle, and the ready-made suit 
contribute indirect propaganda on behalf of the civiliza- 
tion that brings them to peoples who never knew them 
before. For this reason it has been wisely said that “ he 
who would develop propaganda intelligently and 
efficiently must tread more delicately than Agag, and 
take restraint as his motto. The most important part of 
propaganda is knowing when to keep quiet.” With this 
we may contrast the rather brutal approach to the prob- 
lem voiced by Dr. Goebbels: “ Propaganda should not 
be in the least respectable ; nor should it be mild or 
humble ; it should be successful.” 1 Here are two rival 
conceptions of propaganda, typical of the philosophic 
conflict that is proceeding to-day between democracy 
and dictatorship. 
1 In Signale der Neuen Zeit. 
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THAT very acute propagandist, Dr. Maxwell Garnett, the 
late Organizing Secretary of the League of Nations Union, 
has attempted, in the Contemporary Review (May 1935), 
to limit the meaning of the term propaganda to the 
dissemination of falsehood. “We may define * propa- 
ganda,” he argues, “as any organized effort to make 
people think of something (whether concrete or abstract, 
simple or complex) otherwise than it would be thought 
of by a perfectly impartial person aware of all the relevant 
facts.” He adds that it is characteristic of propaganda 
that it misrepresents the facts. The absurdity of this 
attempt to limit and simplify the meaning of the term 
becomes apparent when we find Dr. Garnett pleading 
that under his definition the League of Nations Union 
is not engaged in propaganda ; and he even puts the 
cart before the horse to the extent of adducing in support 
of his plea the argument that at that time (1935) teachers 
in English schools were all in favour of having their 
pupils taught about the aims and work of the League. 
“ Whatever is, in the opinion of competent judges, 
suitable for inclusion in the curriculum of every school 
cannot possibly be propaganda, since we are all agreed 
that propaganda has no place in the school.” A cynic 
might turn this into a plea for the teaching of logic rather 
than League in our schools! 
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The fact is that comparatively few persons or bodies 
set out to propagate falsehood, or even inaccuracy, 
deliberately. Nearly all propagandists follow Dr. 
Garnett’s example of maintaining that their particular 
set of opinions are the absolute truth ; therefore, in 
disseminating those opinions, they are engaged in “ edu- 
cation” rather than in propaganda. The danger of this 
claim lies in the ease with which it can be accepted, both 
by the propagandists and their victims, until times change 
and new facts reveal the fundamental unsoundness of 
the axiom on which the so-called “ educational ” cam- 
paign has been based. At one time, for instance, the 
League of Nations seems an imperishable ideal expressed 
in concrete and workable form ; at another, as a half- 
baked experiment, doomed to failure from the start, and 
maintained by the virtues of illusion. The validity of 
either opinion depends upon the circumstances of the 
moment. 

The German propagandists have plainly recognized 
that propaganda is not to be defined in moral or teleo- 
logical terms at all. “The question of propaganda,” 
Dr. Goebbels has laid it down, “is not whether it is on 
the right level, but whether it attains its end.” And Hitler 
himself, in Mein Kampf, has claimed that “ by skilful and 
sustained use of propaganda one can make a people see 
even heaven as hell, or a most wretched life as paradise.” 
According to this view, while the end towards which 
propaganda is directed may be good or bad, and be 
judged accordingly, propaganda itself is merely a method, 
which can only be described as either successful or un- 
successful. The prejudice against propaganda arises 
because it is a non-rational process of persuasion supplying 
its victim with a mental short cut towards a conclusion 
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prepared for him in advance. There is something both 
mysterious and repulsive to intelligent people in this 
process, which involves an abnegation, or at least a 
smothering, of the reasoning faculty. Hence propa- 
ganda, because it is non-rational, is easily labelled as 
false ; but this is not correct—propaganda may be either 
true or false, whichever suits the attainment of the end 
desired by the propagandist. Again, obviously propa- 
ganda lends itself to exploitation by the unscrupulous. 
When high-minded people, for idealistic ends, employ 
the methods of propaganda, they repudiate its name ; 
but if those same methods are used by less high-minded 
and more selfish persons, or by rival idealists of whom 
they strongly disapprove, then they do not hesitate to 
label them as propaganda. In this connection it is a mere 
term of abuse. 

Admittedly, in a society where every one was pros- 
perous and well-educated, reasonable and leisured, pro- 
paganda would be unnecessary. Since nearly everywhere 
the contrary is the case, propaganda is rife and becomes 
recognized almost as a necessity of statecraft and liveli- 
hood. Our own age, which has so much increased the 
numbers of the population, while reducing distances and 
speeding up communications of all sorts, suffers from a 
plethora of propaganda. For the individual, therefore, 
the question arises—how can he best protect himself 
against it 2 What are the antidotes—social and individual 
—to this poison, i.e. this drug taken to excess ? 

We may notice, first of all, that propaganda is subject 
to the same limitations as hypnosis and suggestion (to 
which indeed it is akin) ; you cannot persuade a people 
or an individual to believe or to do something which is 


antipathetic to their very nature or to their moral sense. 
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the Allied Governments could convince the German 
people that their country had been guilty of causing 
the World War of 1914. Or again, not all the propa- 
ganda employed during centuries of domination has 
succeeded in convincing the Irish that they ought to be 
ruled from London. Propaganda could not make 
mothers deliberately harm their children, or induce 
ordinary men to give away all their possessions to the 
poor. We may say, therefore, that some predisposition, 
however slight, on the part of the “victim” towards 
the end aimed at by the propagandist is a condition of the 
latter's success. 

In the next place, the most powerful prophylactic 
against propaganda is tradition in a community, or habit 
in an individual. This is proved by the fact that it is 
during periods when traditions have broken down, e.g. 
during wars, revolutions, or economic crises, that pro- 
paganda becomes most prevalent and most powerful. 
Propaganda, indeed, is a kind of substitute for tradition. 
Most ordinary people do not order their lives according 
to reason, but according to habit. Similarly they found 
most of their opinions upon tradition—upon what is 
handed down to them by their family, their class, their 
government. Remove or interrupt these habits and 
traditions and they do not revert to a process of pure 
rationality ; they fall victims to another non-rational 
process of reaching decisions, i.e. propaganda. 

It has often been said that education is the best antidote 
to propaganda—and a better one than tradition, inas- 
much as it aims at equipping the individual to think for 
himself. But, in fact, education has not so far made 
people less susceptible to propaganda ; on the contrary, 
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the coming of universal compulsory education has been 
accompanied by a great extension of the use and influence 
of propaganda. Both education and propaganda depend 
for their dissemination on much the same media—the 
spoken word, the Press, the book, the film, and so forth. 
And, as has been pointed out earlier in this book, there 
is no fundamental distinction between the two. Educa- 
tion is a form of communal propaganda, approved by 
the State and guided by tradition. Why then does it 
not drive out its more artificial and disreputable cousin ? 

The answer is partly psychological. Education has all 
the disadvantages which attach to conscious direct 
propaganda forced upon the unwilling. Children are 
educated willy-nilly by their parents and teachers. When 
they grow up, the first sign of adult life is their emanci- 
pation from schooling. Hence education has, for most 
children, associations which make them, in adult life, 
apathetic or even hostile to its virtues. Once grown up, 
they almost instinctively avoid anything—lectures, class 
study, planned reading, and the higher ranges of litera- 
ture, the arts, music, etc-—which suggest to them that 
they ought to be learning, as in childhood, from some 
one superior to themselves. Only the few whose 
education has been successful in providing them with 
both the tools and the ambition to use their minds 
contrive to educate themselves all their life. The rest 
prefer easy ways of thinking—and that makes them easy 
prey to the propagandist. He offers them what they 
would have liked to have in their schooldays—“ know- 
ledge without tears.” 

If education thus fails to protect the victims of propa- 
ganda, it is hardly likely that better success will attend 


any other conscious corrective of the evil. However, 
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in New York a number of university professors and 
others have lately set up a non-profit-making cor- 
poration called the Institute of Propaganda Analysis, 
which intends “to assist the public in detecting and 
analysing propaganda by conducting scientific research 
and education in the methods by which public opinion 
is influenced, by the analysis of propaganda methods and 
devices, and by the distribution of reports thereon.” 
This Institute is itself debarred, by the terms of its charter, 
from engaging in any sort of propaganda. Obviously, 
publicity will have no prophylactic value as against the 
more direct and blatant forms of propaganda ; its chief 
effect will be to bring to the surface the more indirect 
and concealed forms, thus to some extent discrediting 
their agents with the more intelligent sections of the 
public. Unfortunately the Institute will be preaching 
mainly to the “ converted,” i.e. to those who are inde- 
pendently and logically minded, and therefore least 
susceptible in any case to propaganda. 

Our mechanized civilization—which has been ad- 
vanced to its highest pitch in the United States—must 
bear a large share of the blame for all this. It has taken 
away from the majority what used to be the moral 
standby of the pre-industrial era—the sense of individual- 
ism, which is bound up with craftsmanship. He who 
makes with his hands, who is skilled by experience in 
some craft or creative activity, is immune in that respect 
from the kind of forces represented by modern propa- 
ganda. He is also more likely to be guided by tradition, 
to live by habit, and to be contented with his lot. 

Individualism, though not an antidote to propaganda, 
limits its worst applications ; for it is as a method of 
mass persuasion that propaganda to-day is becoming, in 
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certain quarters, elevated to use as a conscious instrument 
of government and foreign policy. The Germans, most 
herdlike of peoples, are also the most susceptible to pro- 
paganda ; while the Americans, though proud of their 
individualism, suffer and cultivate propaganda through 
lack of national tradition. Protestantism, whilst multi- 
plying sectarian propaganda, is inimical to totalitarianism, 
and therefore to mass propaganda by governments. 
Conversely, most of the greatest mass propagandists 
of to-day have learned their craft either in, or from, the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Englishman, through 
his laissez-faire tradition of government, is not likely to 
fall a victim to totalitarian propaganda; his weak side is 
competition in business, which opens the propagandist 
door through advertising. 

That propaganda will increase in the future it is hard 
to doubt. The totalitarian governments that have 
intensified its use are forcing other governments, though 
more democratic, to imitate them. We are now witness- 
ing a propaganda race, as a supplement to the armaments 
race, between the nations of the world. Every means 
by which man communicates with man is being pressed 
into service—news, entertainment, schooling, sport, 
travel, business, and the arts. Even religion, which 
originally bred propaganda for its own purpose, is being 
forced into the arena, no longer as a principal, but as a 
subordinate. And the race has no end, except in that 
universal convulsion, brought about by war, which may 
destroy the technical and mechanical basis which alone 
makes propaganda possible. If totalitarian principles 
were to succeed in dominating the world, we should see 
the spectacle of self-contained national communities 


whose minds were ruled by emotion directed by a few 
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professional propagandists, and unchecked by the free 
flow of information and criticism, save in technological 
and scientific matters. The only hope would then lie 
in the gradual emergence of new traditions which, 
however mistakenly founded, might offer some pro- 
tection by virtue of their stability against the perpetual 
changes and uncertainty which propaganda brings about. 
In a stable world, however brought about, the floods of 
propaganda must find their own level and gradually 


subside. 
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